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From the Liberator. 


British Philanthropy. 





Our readers have already been apprised, 
that the friends of negro emancipation, in 
Great Britain, desirous of aiding in the peace- 
ful extinction of the execrable system of 
elavery which is nourished in this country, 
and especially of presenting to Frederick 
Douglass a token of their sympathy, regard, 
and appreciation of his talents and labors, 
have resolved to procure for him a printing 
press and other inaterials, to enable him to 
— an anti-slavery journal in the United 

tates. ‘The following advertisement we copy 
from Howitt’s Journal : 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS, 


The outrage offered to the colored race in 
the persona of i and amiable 
member of that race, on quitting our shores, 
has properly roused the indignation of every 
friend of freedom. ‘There is a general feeling 
that some striking testimony against this 
truckling, on the part of Englishmen and | 
chartered servants of our Queen, to the worst 
prejudice of the Americans, and in favor of 
the noble-minded Douglass and his oppressed 
fellows, should be given. It is thought that 
as Frederick Doulass goes to his native land, 
not only as a champion of the black Ameri- 
cans, but as the certain object of attack and 
contumely from the worst portion of the white 
Americans, it is both fitting and highly desi- 
rable to put into his hands a weapon not only 
of defence, but of victory. That weapon, of 
all others, is a Painting Press! Armed 
with this, he may fight out bravely the great 
hattle of freedom for the slave, and respect 
for the free man of color, Let every enemy 
af slavery—every friend of justice and of 
God's truth—up! and aid this great effort! 
Lists for subscriptions are opened—from a 
shilling upwards. Let every man and wo- 
man, according to ability, throw down his of- 
fering, and a great act of national honor will 
be accomplished—a great blow be struck at 
the root of slavery, and of the taskmaster’s 
pride! 

Subscriptions are received at Howitt’s Jour- 
nal Office, 171 Strand; or by post-oflice or- 
ders, or otherwise, addressed to the Editors, 
These will be forwarded to the general Trea- 
surer of the Fund, and a list of all subscri- 
bers will be published, 

In the People’s Journal of the present 
month, we find the following article: 


AN ‘ALBION’ PRESS FOR FREDE- 
RICK DOUGLASS. 

The proposition to raise a fund to present 
F. Douglass with a press, type, &c., origina- 
ted with an esteemed lady of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne—the same benevolent individual who 
proposed plished F. D’s ransom 
from the despotic grasp of the slaveholder.— 
She conceived the excellent idea of having 
an Anti-Slavery paper, edited by F. Doug- 
lass, and worked by colored people—so that 
the negro population might have an organ pe- 
culiarly ‘their own,’ in which to express their 
thoughts, desires, and woes, in their own 
way, under the intelligent guidance of F. 
Douglass, their successful and worthy chain- 
pion. The plan has matured for some time 
—and the warmest friends of the negro race 
have freely been consulted upon the subject. 
It was thought, however, advisable to make 
Douglass’s departure for America the season 
of public appeal in his behalf. Prior to his 
leaving England, the object was named to 
him, with the view of ascertaining whether 
it would accord with his taste and feelings 
to be the editor of a paper. His reply was 
at once conclasive—declaring it to be the ob- 
ject of his highest ambition to serve his op- 
pressed brethren, by advocating their rights 
through the press. Elihu Burritt and other 
friends were also consulted, and friendly sug- 
gestions received from all—the result being 
the proposition which is now before the pub- 
lic. It is caleulated that 500/. will purchase 
a good iron press, sufficient type, and supply 
a small capital to commence the work. ‘The 
subscriptions are going on most satisfactorily. 
Let us invite our readers to cast in their mite 
to aid this noble purpose. Subscriptions may 
be addressed to our eare, or to Mr. H. Rich- 
ardson, 5, Summerhill-grove, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; from whom subscription papers may 
be obtained by those who feel disposed to act 
as collectors. Some of our * moulders,’ we 
hope, will devise and cast a suitable devise 
to ornament the head of the press. A neat 
wood engraving to embellish the head of the 
paper (probably a double demy sheet), from 
some willing hand, wil] also serve to show 
our sympathy with the oppressed. ‘A ‘T'ypo’ 
informs us that he intends to give ‘a substan- 
tial mallet and shooting-stick to unlock the fet- 
ters of the slave, and another promises ‘a pla- 
mer, of good English oak, to help level the 
slave system !’ 
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ous as can secure a living patronage at pre- 
sent. 

Since Mr. Douglass has returned home, he 
has ascertained these facts, and that the 
ground which he expected to occupy, with 
striking conspicuity, is no longer vacant; and 
hence, we are informed by him, he has deem- 
ed it both prudent and proper to suggest to 
his British friends the inexpediency of send- 
ing over to him the noble gift which they con- 
template bestowing upon bim. 

Under all the circumstances of the ease, 
we fully coincide with him in judgment.— 
Even if there were not so many papers alrea- 
dy established by colored men, we are appre- 
hensive that his public usefulness would be 
abridged, rather than extended, by an attempt 
to carry on a mechanical business with which 
he has no practical acquaintance, and the pro- 
secution cf which might, in the end be attend- 
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It would be extremely difficult, if not imprac- 
tieable, for him to’superintend the editing and 
publishing of a newspaper, and at the same 
time to occupy the field as a public lecturer, 
to any considerableextent, Whatever leisure 
he may find to use his pen—an instrument 
which he wields with much skill and effeet 
—there are numerous anti-slavery journals 
which at all times would gladly publish his 
productions, and thus secure for them a wide 
circulation, But it is as a lecturer, that his 
extraordinary powers can be the most success- 
fully employed for the promotion of the anti- 
slavery cause. In that department of labor, 
the peculiar circumstances of his case—his 
personal sufferings and experience as a slave 
—his fluency, address and eloquence—his no- 
toriety and widely increasing popularity—all 
combine to leave hiin without a rival, and to 
render even a partial withdrawal from it, for 
any other purpose, a loss to our cause.— 
Whatever time, therefore—aside from the du- 
ties devolving upon him as a husband and a 
father—bLe can devote to addressing public 
assemblies of the people, in various parts of 
this widely extended country, in behalf of 
his enslaved brethren, will unquestionably be 
occupied in the best possible manner, and to 
the greatest advantage. 

As Mr. Douglass has suggested to his Eng- 
lish friends the expediency of abandoning 
their design to present him with a press, &c., 
no doubt they will gratity their philanthropic 
spirit in another form, 


From the Liberty Advocate. 
Democracy of the South. 


LETTER FROM GOV. BROWN OF MIS- 

SISSIPPI, TO GOV. SMITH OF 

VIRGINIA. 
Executive Cuamern, 

Jackson, BMississippi, April 15, 1847. 
Sir :-—I have the honor toacknowledge the 
receipt of your letter covering the resolutions 
of the General Asseinbly of Virginia, on the 
subject of slavery, and requesting me to lay 
thei before the Legislature of Mississippi— 
a request with which [shall with great cheer- 
fulness comply when our Legislature assem- 
bles. ‘This will not be until January, 1848. 

It affords me pleasure to say in advance 
that the resolutions will meet a hearty re- 
sponse from both pulitical parties in this 
State. Firm in their tone, elevated in senti- 
ment, dignified in their expression, and re- 
flecting clearly and cogently the feelings of 
every Southern man onthe delicate and deep- 
ly interesting subject of which they treat, 
they will, I sincerely trust, check our North- 
ern friends in their mad career, and cause 
them to reflect before they force the South to 
the last extremity. When Abvlitionism first 
disturbed the quiet of the South, our people 
gave way to passion, and in terms fierce and 
bitter denounced the fanaticism which thus 
sought to disturb their domestic tranquillity. 

No appeal was deemed necessary at that 
time; no argument was resorted to, because, 
in the first moment of indignant excitement, 
the South felt that she could not discuss such 
a question without admitting the right of the 
North to call in question the propriety of her 
institutions, which she was indisposed to do. 
She made no appeal to what she deemed an 
excess of fanaticism, But things are chang- 
ed. ‘The movements of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, in and out of Congress, the evident 
pandering of Presidential aspirants to the 
favor of Abolition, has dissipated the first 
feeling of confident expectation that this, like 
other heresies, would expire of its own ex- 
cesses, and the feeling of irritation has sub- 
sided into one of calm and dispassionate de- 
termination—first, to exhaust all the resources 
of reason and argument, in exhorting our 
Northern brethren To Let us ALoNe on this 
subject ; and if these fail, if the spirit of Ab- 
olition invade the councils of the nation, 
prompting the strong party to wrest from the 
weak the fruits of its soil, its property, the 
peaceable possession of which was guarantied 





It is with great pleasure that the friends of 
Mr. Douglass, in this country, have seen this 
evidence of regard for him personally, and of | 
a desire to aid them in the most efficient man- | 
ner in their struggle for the liberation and el- | 
evation of the colored population; but there | 
are circumstances which render it inexpedi- 
ent, in their opinion, to make such a present 
as is g ! tem plated—i; e. in that 
precise form. it seems to be the impression 
of our trans-atlantic coadjutors, that there is 
nota single newspaper either published or 
edited by any col person in the United 
States; and hence their laudable desire to see 
one established, under one so gifted as Mr. 
Douglass. But they labor onder a misteke, 
Already, there are not less than four such pa- 
pers, devoted to the interests of the colored 

ulation, and excl ively ducted by in- 
telligent colored men—viz: «The Disfran- 
chised American,” — in Cincinnati; 
* The My: »’ in Pittsburgh ; *The Ram's 
Horn,’ in the city of New York; and the 
* National Watchman,’ in Troy. Three of 
these have been commenced during the pre- 
sent year, and all of whom are, conducted 
with sufficient talent to reflect it on their 
enterprising projectors. They fully demon- 











strate the capacity of the colored population 
for freedom, and are probably quite as numer- 


by the Constitution, then, deplorable as may 
be the consequences, we will feel prepared, 
having exhausted every fraternal remedy, to 
become enemies, and defend our rights with 
those means which God and nature has placed 
in our hands. 

If other men will force this sad catastrophe 
upon us, it is our duty to watch its approach 
and be prepared to meet it. ‘The South must 
be united. The South will be united in the 
next Presidential election, if this whole ques- 
tion is not unqualifiedly withdrawn from the 
contest, by a pledge categorically made to ab- 
stain from all disturbance or interference on 
the question of slavery during the Presiden- 
tial term. No man who sympathizes with 
the sentiments put forth in the * Wilmot 
Proviso,” ought to have, nor in my opinion 
can get, asingle electoral vote from the South- 
ern States. I know he cannot geta vote from 
Mississippi. We may not be in favor of es- 
tablishing the Rio Grande as the western 
boundary, up to parallel 36 degrees, and 
thence to the Pacific; bat we will not sub- 
mit to be told that slave territory is not to be 
acquired on this or on the other side of that 
line. On this subject there is no division of 
sentiment in Mississippi. It is common 


— on which Whigs and Democrats cor- 


ially unite. 
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be called upon to make a selection of a Pres- 
idential candidate. It is impossible to see 
what four years may bring forth. Mighty 
revolutions in England, France, and other 
countries, have taken place in much less time, 
and we are now at that point from which it 
may he disastrous jn the last degree to make 
one step forward without having first prepar- 
ed the ground, 1 am opposed—and in this I 


a 
The period is approaching when we ghball 














bad lu If his apostles were regarded as 
dicorsemmiabond madmen, and mahal ening 
the offscouring of all things, it was because 
they had am appetite for excitement, and a 
obscurity. ‘They evidently coveted 
D, to ‘increase their consequence, 
their names an abiding presence 
of ‘their followers.’ Nay, they 
often ‘magnified their- sacrifices and sulfer- 
ings,’ in’ vaineglorious spirit. One of them 















think I but echo the timent in 
Mississippi—to going into convention with 
our Northern brethren, without a prior dis- 
tinct understanding that the candidate select- 
ed must not only be sound on this subject, 
but beyond the taint of suspicion. 

If an Abolitionist, even in the modified 
form of a * Wilmot Proviso” man, is ele- 
vated to the Presidency, (which may God in 


his merey prevent.) the South owes it to her 
domestic 


to the conduct which such an 


event may force her to adopt, to have no part 


or lot in the election of such a President. 

I am quite sure that our Northern brethren 
will yet do us the justice to yield to our rea- 
sonable demands. We have not asked mo- 
ney nor patronage; we have not asked for 
partial legislation to protect our labor; we 
have only asked /o be letalune. A request so 
reasonable in itself, and so easily granted. 
will surely not be denied ; if it is, we owe it 
to ourselves to take care that the denial shall 
come through a President of our own choos- 
ing. Be future events what they may, Mis- 
sissippi will stand by Virginia in maintain- 
ing her recently adopted resolutions, as she 
has always stood by her in support of her 
resolutions of °99. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. BROWN. 

His Exceliency, Ws. Smiru, 

Governor of Virginia. 


From the Liberator. 
Reformers. 


The philosophical editor of the National 
Fra, having loeated himself at Washington, 
in the District of Columbia—the * capital * re- 
sort of the soul-buyers and coffle-dnvers of 
the South, and the spot on which are located 
the national slave-prisons—is so little dis- 
turbed by any thing that he sees or hears 
around him, that he finds ample leisure to draw 
the ‘Portraits or Rerormers,’ with just 
enough of caricature, and sufficiently spiced 
with inuendo, to make them highly agreea- 
ble to every cool and calculating conserva- 
tive in the land, who, while he is as much 
in favor of true reform as any body, (if you 
will take his word for it,) is very far from 
being either an agitator or a fanatic. An ef- 
fort like this—at such a crisis in the strug- 
gle of the weak against the mighty to give 
deliverance to the oppressed— if made by the 
editor of the New York Ol server or the New 
England Puritan, would excite no surprise, 
and probably elicit no remark. As it might 
seem insulting to suppose that the editor of 
the Era meant to describe himself in any one 
of his sketches of those whom he designates 
as either ‘constitutionally hot-headed and 
hasty ’—or ‘with little of the milk of human 
kindness in their. hearts, and an irascible 
temper ’—or as ‘narrow-minded, who feel, 
but do not reason’—or who are ‘ constitu- 
tional declaimers, and dealers in tropes and 
figures. living only in a tempest’—or who 
are * metaphysical reformers and creed-mon- 
gers ’—or who are self-sufficient, ambitious, 
and who continne battling from habit, an ap- 
petite for excitement, and a love of leader- 
ship’; and as the aforesaid editor is too mod- 
est to allow us to suppose that he was de- 
scribing himself in his portrait of the ‘true 
reformer,’ who is the perfection of wisdom 
and goodness, we beg leave to add another to 
his gallery. 

This reformer is well supplied with self- 
esteem, and is cautious to craftiness. With 
a fair share of talent, good intellectual en- 
dowments, but a lack of the meral abhor- 
rence of wrong-doing which is essential to a 
faithful advoeacy of the right, which was so 
strongly manifested by the prophets and 
apostles, which is one of the most striking 
attributes of God as recorded in the serip- 
tures, which conflagrated the soul of Jesus, 
and which has distinguished all the great re- 
formers of past — he imagines himself to 
be complete in all things, wanting nothing. 
He aspires to be a philosopher, and can look 
on slave shambles, and the sale of human 
beings at public vendue, and hedr the clank- 
ing of chains and the cries of outraged hu- 
manity, with philosophical P . Too 
phlegmatic or too calculating to be hurried 
into any excess of speech or language by 
generous impulses, he prides himself upon 
the fact that no charge of fanaticism can be 
justly alleged against him. Propriety is 
with him, what instinct was to Falstaff, a 
great matter. Though ostensibly engaged in 
ove of the most exciting reforms, and seeking 
the overthrow of one of the most despotic 
systems that the pages of history record— 
and thongh voluntarily assuming a position 
among bloody and cruel men, which, if oc- 
cupied in the spirit of Christian heroism, 
must excite against him intense hostility—he 
manages so discreetly, writes so smoothly, 
utters himself so inoffensively, and studies 
to behave so gentlemanly that he creates no 
alarm, excites no clamor, and is regarded even 
by the traffickers in human flesh with stolid 
indifference. And this he considers the true 
way of conducting a reformatory movement! 
In the plenitude of his wisdom, he is satis- 
fied that nothing but courtesy is the one 
thing needful to put tyrants on their good be- 
havior, and make the path of reform smooth 
and flowery. If the old prophets found 
themselves in hot water, it was their fault.— 
They were indiscreet in their acts, abusive 
in their language, and sweeping in their con- 
demnation. If Jesus roused up against him- 
re Be tere of ot a wey ne 

sees, and subjec' mo toan 
awn cracifixion, it was because he had 
more zeal than discretion. Unfortunately, 
he had not the light which signalizes t 











Pp é experience, as reformers, as 
follows; ¢ We are made a spectacle unto the 







world, and to angels, and to men, (what in- 
su !)—Even unto this present 
hour, hunger and thirst, ayd are 
naked, p buffeted, and have no certain 
dwellir we ate made as the filth of 


“(so much for ranting, dealing in 
and lacking in sound discre- 





hother he 

Of the Jews, five times receiv- 
ed [ forty stripes, save one; thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have | 
been in the deep; in perils of robbers, in 
perils of waters, in perils by mine own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings of- 
ten, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness.’ Clearly, he was a 
* self-sufficient and ambitious reformer,’ who, 
in ‘warring against the wrongs of others, 
neglected his own heart, till he knew not 
what manner of spirit he was of.’ The fault 
of all these reformers was, ‘in judging of 
men, they left out of the account the influ- 
ences under which their views and habits 
had been formed ;’ they were not philosoph- 
ical; they had neither refinement of taste, 
nor equanimity of spirit. 

And so of the martyrs of old, of Tyndale, 
Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Fox, &c., &c. 

How lamentable that they had not the ed- 
itor of the National Era to show them how 
to proceed without excitement or opprobri- 
um, and to beard the lion in his den with- 
out extorting even a growl.. 

N. B. As the editor of the Era has finish- 
ed his * Portraits of Reformers,’ suppose he 
next gives his patrons the lineaments of the 
human kidnappers by whom he is surround- 
ed, and the wolves in sheep’s clothing who 
regularly offigiate in the pulpits in Washiug- 
wes, | 

P.S. More discretion will be required in 
this attempt than in the former. 


From the | Chronotype. 
Money against Morais. 


I am not about to perpetrate a sermon up- 
on the trite text, that money is the root of all 
evil, nor dol intend to indulge in any phari- 
saical cant upon the selfish propensities which 
prevail among us in the scramble for wealth ; 
for in this respect, | do not suppose that this 
age or this community differs very essentially 
from other times and other communities; but 
I wish only to note two circumstances which 
have recently occurred in this our very good 
city, whieh will show pretty conclusively, I 
think, that the love of money over-rides mor- 
al influences a little more decidedly than most 
of us are apt to imagine, and that the most 
decided iniquity that is available, to make or 
save money, may be practised among us with 
the greatest impunity, even though in other 
cases it may meet the reprobation it deserves, 
But to our subject. 

The managing officer of one of the money- 
ed institutions of this city,a man of far more 
than ordinary intellectual ability and acquire- 
ments, and of hitherto unsullied reputation, 
has been detected in reannexing to his indi- 
vidual capital, and appropriating to his own 
use, certain earnings or shavings of the bank, 
with the business affairs of which, he was 
intrusted, 

Upon the discovery of this embezzlement, 
deep petitence was manifested by the delin- 
quent, the mest prompt and ample restitution 
made, and the sirongest appeals for mercy 
preferred. As an erring man who has suffer- 
ed the punishment of an accusing conscience, 
and who must continue to feel the pangs of 
remorse, and mortifieations of pride, it could 
be wished that some little abatement of the 
open and general indignation might be ex- 
tended to him, especially by his brother Shy- 
locks of the street, between whom and him- 
self perhaps, after all, there may not be much 
more intrinsic difference than is supposed to 
exist between tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum. 
But let this pass. We have no desire to ex- 
tenuate crime, though we may often wish to 
mitigate punishment, and abate suffering. It 
is sufficient to say that this affair is viewed 
with universal indignation by the pomaageas | 
at large, but especially so by the more weal- 
thy portion of our citizens. 

t us now consider another occurrence 
which has turned up amongst us, one of far 
greater moral turpitude, and far deeper crim- 
inality, than that which we lave been consi- 
dering, and ponder upon the verdict which. 
in this case also, has been awarded by the 
community to the offenders. i 

At the instigation, or rather at the bidding 
and disection of one of our merchant princes 
to his servants, a man has been kidnapped at 
noonday in the streets of Boston, and borne 
off into hopeless slavery, one hour of which, 
we have been told by competent authority, is 
more intolerable than an age of that political 
bondage, against which our fathers rose in re- 
bellion. shout 

The perpetrators of this iniquity walk the 
streets unmolested by the law, and unrebuk- 
ed by the moral sense of this community ; 
nay, more, the prime movers in this transac- 
tion, the head and front of this offence against 
God and man, openly boasts in the streets and 
throug’ the public press, that his brother mer- 
chants justify the deed; and approve the 
crime! Nor has this tannt met with any de- 
nial from the ‘gentlemen of property and 
standing,” but with silent assent passes un- 
challenged ! 

If the tnluchy ier were compelled to 
pass the hour of ‘high change’ in public pre- 
sence, among his quondam friends and former 
associates, we doubt not the severity of the 


present ‘Era.’ He meant well, but he had punishment would exceed the infliction of the 





WHOLE NO. 101. 
pillory upon ordinary offenders; but the sue- | 
cesstul kidnapper, the oool perpetrator of a 
crime next to murder, can parade ‘the street’ 
with entire impunity,’ ‘cock his beaver’ in 
the face of day with perfect nonchalance, and | 
mingle, hail fellow, Well met, ‘where mer. 
chanis most do congregate.’ 

Ilere is a distinction, monstrous and palpa- | 
ble, made between two crimes, and the worst 
of it is, that the one of far greater turpitude | 
meets with sympathy and approval, instead | 
of condemnation oa punishment from the | 
public voice. He who steals a man, and. 
dooms him to hopeless and horrid bondage, | 
meets no general rebuke from this Christian | 
and Republican community; while he who 
filches money cominits so gross an offence 
against the God of our idolatry, that he ean 
never show his face in the marts of trade, or 
in the congregations of the pious. 

Out upon such mockery of justice, pseudo 
Christianity, false honor, and such a pervert. | 
ed sense of right and wrong! 

No respect whatever can be felt for the | 
moral judgment of acommunity, which gloats | 
with sanct i usfaction over the pun- | 
ishment of Philip Mareit, while it symputhi- 
zes with the impanity awarded to John H. 
Pearson; nor ean the least confidence be pla- 
ced in the conservatism of the Law, when the 
Temple of Justice itself is so polluted and | 
controlled by a base public sentiment, that its | 
priests and officials shut their eyes upon a 
crime of the deepest dye, and refuse to tike 
cognizanceof an iniquity which harmonizes | 
With the supposed pecuniary interests of the 
community, JAY 
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Extinction of Slavery. 

An Anti-Slavery work is still going on in | 
the world. From various quarters the tidings | 
come to us, that the system is tottering or 
falling. Recent accounts fromm Smyrna, state 
that the slave trade of Egypt has received a 
death blow. The government has issued an 
edict for fhe abolition of slavery at the end of 
fifty days. Of course the slave market felt 
the stroke at once, and there was an immedi- 
ate decline of sixty per cent. in the prices. 
Purchasers, even at this reduced price, all 
stood aloof. 

In New Grenada the demand for the entire 
abolition of slavery is rising. A writer in 
one of their late journals urges a speedy ex- 
tinction of the system. He says: 


* That slavery is as injurious to the pro- 
prictors of slaves as it is to society, and that 
an immense amount of wealth will disappear 
from New Grenada if the present slow and 
destructive plan for its abolition is continued 
‘The emancipation of the children, leaving the 
parents in slavery, is said to work the most 
injurious effe:ts; and it is necessiry to make 
them all free or all slaves. ‘Ihe parents can 
only entertain hatred against society where it 
denies to them what it bestows upon their 
children. ‘The liberty of all, the writer goes 
on to say, is a thing which the legislature 
may hasten but cannot delay. He proposes 
that all should be made free simultaneously, 
on the Ist of January, 1850, and that the go- 
vernment shall pay their proprietors five per 
cent, annual interest on their value, and that 
after that time it shall not be possible for any 
person to be held as a slave in the territory 
of New Grenada.” 





Errect or Necro Emancipation.—The 
slaves constituted formerly the wealth of the 
planters; now, as free and remunerated la- 
borers, they are the soul of our island com- 
merce, and, as such, are the wealth of the 
merchants. Let us look back et the cum- 
mercial revolution which has taken place in 
Trinidad since the dawn of freedom. The 
signs of comparative wealth among the la- 
boring people everywhere appear. ‘The great 
change in their condition has greatly stumu- 
lated trade of every description, Mechanics 
of every class have increased a hundred feld | 
among the lower order of society; these are | 
rapidly rising in respectability and wealth, | 
and promise at no very distant day to act an | 
important partin the internal trade and affairs 
of the colony. In consequence of the pos- 
session of money by the people, our island 
imports have increased to a most surprising 
extent in the course of a few years.—7Z'rini- 
dad Spectator. 











The Slave's Idea of Freedom.—The follow- 
ing eloquent passage is taken from a speech 
delivered in the Assembly of Virginia, by 
James McDowell, the present Governor of 
that State :— 





“You may place the slave where you 
please; you may dry up to the utmost the | 
fountains of his feeling, the springs of his | 
thought; you may yoke him to your labor as | 
an ox which liveth only to work, and work- | 
eth only to live; you may put him under any 
process, which, without destroying his value 
as a slave, will debase and crush him as a 
rational being; you may do this, and the idea 
that he was born to be free will survive it! 
all. It is allied to his hope of immortality ; | 
it is the etherial part of his nature which op- 
pression cannot reach; it is a torch lit up in 
his soul by the hand of Deity, and never 
meant to be extinguished by the hand of | 
man.” 





Prejudice against Color.—Rev. Hiram H. 
Garnet, an educated and highly respectable 
colored clergyman, in passing down Lake | 
Champlain in the Saranac the other | 
day, was not allowed to eat his dinner even | 
at the second table. In deference to the ar- | 
istocracy of the skin, he modestly waited till | 
the first table had been cleared away, suppo- | 
sing that his ticket would entitle him toa 
place at the second without molestation. Af- 
ter he took his seat, however, he was order- 
ed away, and, not choosing to feed alone, like 
a beast, he fasted, and perhaps prayed also, 
until his arrival at Burlington for the remo- 
val of the prejudice whieh subjected him to 
so much annoyance. Mr. Garnet says that 
at least two who sat at the first table were 80 
drunk that they were scarcely able to navi- 











gate. But it mattered not if they were only 
whate.—Trifune. i 
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Manners and Morals. 

Some sage, who calls himself ta Northera 
man with Southern citizenship,” is writin 
long articles in the New York Courier an 
Enquirer, upon the differences between North 


jand South, which are probably designed for 


an argument in favor of slavery in new tertl. 
tories, He addresses them to the Hon. Geo, 
B. Marsh, representative in Congress from 
Vermont. He started with saying that while 
morals tuled at the North, manners ruled at 
the South; and before he got through the 
third number, he proved as direct uences 


| of these two positions, that of the two, the 


Southern people were the moxt relizious, and 
the Northern people the best bred! What ha 
will prove as he gets along, av direct conste 


| quences from and conflicting with his preml- 


ses, we know not, nor he either— 

But while he is engaged in his Iocheal Moork, 
we commend to his specia! attention, a case 
of recent occurrence in New Orleans. 

On the 30th ult., the Coroner of New Or 
leans held an inquest on the body of a negro 
boy, a runaway whose name was unknown, 
and who was found dead in the jail at Al- 
giers. The boy had been severely whipped, 
and left without medical aid for five or six 
days; and the verdict was ‘death from the 
effects of excessive flogging.” We wish 
that the * Northern man with Southern citi- 
zenship” would tell us, in his next number, 
whether this case belongs to the category of 
morals, religion, or manners, The unknown 
boy wasa runaway. This means that he 
was imprisoned on suspicion of being a runs 
away. He was not probably beaten by hia 
master, for ke would probably have carried 
him home for the parpose, and had some ine 
terest in his life. Was he beaten by the jai- 
lor? And if so, do the laws of Louisiana 
arm jailors with such powers? Whether the 
ease belong to manners, morals or religion, 
they are of a quality which do not flourish at 
the North.—/Ail. Ledger. 





Free Produce Meeting in New York.—We 
have received the gratifying intelligence that 
the annual meeting of the Free Produce Aw 
sociation of Friends of New York Yearly 
Meetirg, held on the evening of Third day 
last, in the Yearly Meeting House, was ve- 
ry oumeenncls atiended by the members of 
that Yearly Meeting. This large attendance 
was probably the result, in part, of notice bee 
ing given by the Clerk, in the Yearly Mee- 
ting, of the intended meeting of the Assocl- 
ation, and its purpose being there approving- 
ly apoken of by several influential members; 
but it is believed, it may be more attributed 
to an increasing, deepening sense throughout 
the Yearly Meeting of the duty of working 
with CLEAN HANDS in our efforts to subvert 
the system of slavery. A subsrciption was 
opened at the meeting towards the establish- 
ment of a Free Produce Store in New York, 
and the sum of #550 raised, additional to 
previous collections, Al rge committee con- 
sisting of several members within each quate 
terly meeting, was appointed to collect fur- 
ther sums. We hcpe to give a fuller account 
next month.—Non-Slavehulder. 


A Colored Physician.—Dr. David J. Peck, 
a son of our estimable townsman, Mr, John 
Peck, has returned to our city from the west, 
where he has been pursuing his classical and 
medical studies in the flourishing institutions 
where color does not exercise so great an in- 
fluence as in most of the institutions of the 
eastern and middle States. Young Dr. Peck 
is a graduate of Rush Medical College, Chi- 
eago, Il, We knew him while pursuing 
his classical studies under private instructors 
in this city, and s:w in him more than me- 
dioere talents and rich promises for the future. 
We have learned from several sources that 
Dr. Peck, while in the Medical College bore 
an excellent character for uprightness and 
gentlemanly deportment, and ranked among 
the foremost of the members of the instita- 
tion in talent and acquirements. Wherever 

r. Peck may establish himself for the-du- 
ties of his profession we doubt not that he 
will be successful unless the prejudice of co- 
Jor be made to operate against him.—Pitte 
burgh Telegraph. 

Boundary between Virginia and Ohio— 
The Governor of Ohio has appointed the 
Hon. Thomas Ewing, Alfred Kelley and 
John Brough, Esqrs. Commissioners on the 
part of the State of Ohio to meet the three 
Commissioners of the State of Virginia to 
adjust the questions of the boundary and ju- 
risdiction arising out of the contest w 
ther the jurisdiction of Virginia extends to 
the middle of the Ohio river, or to low-water 
mark on the northern shore. It is ex 
they will meet in the city of Washington 
some time in the month of January next. 








Missionary Enterprises.—The Richmond 
Enquirer styles the march of our armies into 

exico, ** the progress of civilization,” and 
says that ** no one can deny that the war will 
exert a powerful moral influence upon the 
destinies of Mexico. 

We could not understand before why Tay- 
lor and his officers had been elected members 
of Southern Missionary Societies, but this 
explains it.—E/yria Courier. 





“The test and the smallest man in the 
world,” says the Boston Transcript of Mon- 
day evening, “arrived in town yesterday 
morning from New York. via the Fall River 
Railroad: viz. Daniel Webster and Gen. 
Tom Thumb.” 


(<7~ Will the Transcript please inform ne 
which is the SMALLEsT of these two gentle. 
men.—Ep. “Ram's Horn.” 


O47 The (New School) General Assem- 
bly of the Preabyterian Church in the United 
States has addressed letters to the Churches 
tn Ireland and Scotland, nents 2 Ooh Te- 
monstrance against the cou given 

it to slavery, stati does not 
farther communica om that topie 
sary.— Tribune. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Slave Labor Products---No. 1. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
Farienps Epironrs : — 


| his late position on the above question, sup- | 


Marcas, N. H. June 23d, 1847. 


| ported bya chain of argument, consistent with | Dear Frirnxps :— 


~ | itself at least, znd could not for a time be- 


Ina city filled with bustle and excitement, 
, lieve his readers would be obliged to accept | a newspaper correspondent has always some 


Bat in a coun- | 


| that article as the best and only defence that 
But the very fact that 


‘cause would afford. 


topie for a communication. 
try village, fifly miles from the metropolis, 





‘it has been sustained no better, by one whose 
ability to do justice to a worthy subject can- | 
not be disputed, affords strong evidence to 
the friends of the free labor enterprize, that | 
their cause stands upon a permanent basis. 


Having, as your readers may infer from 
your editorials of the last two wecks, had 
some difficulty in getting access to your rea- 
ders through the columns of the Bugle, and 
I suppose entirely debarred from a hearing | 
through the Liberator, 1 must ask for a little 
more space than would otherwise be necessa- 
ry, for prefatory remarks. waste of time,” &e., but sets down as **pre- | 

[We omit here a portion of our correspon- | py sterous and unjust,” those who “attempt to | 
dent’s preface, inasmuch as it relates toa mat- , geek the subversion of slavery” by refusing 
ter which he was told in a private interview | the use of its products, or **attach moral guilt 
we thought would be out of place in our col-! ¢4 the consumer.” 
umns—nor is the part omitted needed to give ww attieh moral guilt to the consumer” by say- 
@ correct understanding of his Free Produce 
views.— Eprs. | 


| ing that of/her persons than good abolitionists 
' cannot innucent/y use those products ! 

I consider the American Anti-Slavery So-; We are told by his editorial, that to regard 
ciety under obligations, not only to admit, the consumer of slave labor products, as a 
but to encourage the diseussion of, and to ad- | supporter of the system, is an ‘error,’ yet the 
rocate, the Free Labor question. same editorial tells us that these consumers | 

And especially is the Western A. S. Soci- | (good abolitionisis excepted) are guilty for 
ety bound to do this. When this Society re- | using them! 
ceived its impulse by the visit of* Abby Kel-| He imputes great credit to “the truly con- 
ley in 1815, the Declaration of Sentimertand | scientious’’ who abstain, but must have for- 
Constitution of the present Society formed | gotten that those are the individuals who “‘at- 
in 1833, was read in the Convention held in| tach moral guilt to the consumer,” and who 


and a dozen miles from every where, the 
case is different, 

A country parson, who has a hundred ser- 
mons per annum to write, is often sadly per- 


gy for the dryness of my communications, 
One cannot but admire the singular incon- 


‘To plunder stables is a crime—cradles a vir- , 


It is no part of the present object to go in- 
to detail, but simply to suggest that an im- | 
mense growth of manhood might be antici- | 


school house throughout Ohio, and indeed in 
all the free States. ‘There may always be those 
present who ean show the ascendancy of the 
slave power in the general government, and , 
the postion of those who have no direct par- 
ticipaney in perpetuating chattelism, but 





| plexed for subjects. ‘I'heological students | whose feelings revolt at it. ‘The crisis im-. 
He not only alleges that “ nothing would | sometimes say they had rather wiite a dis-| peratively calls upon us to look at the rela- 
be guined’’ by pressing the free labor subject sertation, than to find a theme on which to | tion in its nakedness, which we sustain to 
| upon public attention; that it would be “a! write. ‘These hints may furnish some apolo- | the vilest institution named in Earth’s annals. | 
| If free honest spirits will investigate the mat- | 


ter in primary assemblies, they will enlight- 


| sistency in some of our political and social | en each other, increase self-respect, generate | Anti-Slavery Society will be held at New 
‘arrangements. We punish many kinds of | stimulus to the performance of active duty,| Lyme, Ashtabula county, on Wednesday, 
Yet [ understand him to | theft for instance, with great severity. Other, | and furnish an example that even the lethare | Thursday and Friday, the 18th, 19th & 20th 


greatly needed at the present juncture, and it, 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE-|M-E. Chorch welcomes alike to its mem- 


bership the man who believes in baptisin by 








pated from holding similar meetings in every | 


SALEM, JULY 9, 1817. 





**] love agitationwhen there is cause for 1t 


—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- | that is anti-ehristian, 


inimersion, and he who regards sprinkling as 
the proper mode; we infer from this that it 
sees nothing in the views or practices of either 
It receives alike slave- 


tants of a city, saves them from being burn- | holders and abolitionists; and from this we 
ed in their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. draw a similar inference. It, however, re- 
=——_——— = - ———— | jects Unitarians and Universalists, Sabbath- 

breakers and counterfeiters; for they do not 
furnish satisfactory evidences of christian 
character. If one of its members should 
preach Unitarianism or advocate Universal 
salvation, should profane the Sabbath or coun- 
terfeita bank note, it would deal with and 
disown him; thus testifying to the world that 
his principles or his practice were opposed to 
the doctrines of the christian religion. But 
not so with the man who has been sprinkled 


(Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 

Annual Meeting. 


‘The next Annual Meeting of the Western 





‘and far more atrocious kiads, we reward.— | gic will be ambitious to imitate. Light is | of August, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. instead of being plunged, or with him who 


Let the friends of Freedom come up in mul- | holds a slave; the church endorses the cha- 


tue. It depends on who steals, and what he | will shine more steadily, though it blaze less | titudes to the gathering! Let there be such | racter of these men so far as to declare there 
steals. ‘To steal a dead body from the grave, | brilliantly, by being elicited from many minds, | an assemblage as will make glad the heart of | is nothing anti-christian in their faith or prac- 


though it be the body of a slave, is a high Try it, fellow-citizens, and see when the far- | the slave, and hasten the day of his redemp- 


offence. But for the master to steal him, the , 
day before he died, body and spirit, and to, 
mortgage, lease, swap or sell him, is one of 
the highest Christian virtues of the age.— 
‘The Spartan law under Lycurgus, that encour- 
aged theft, by applauding the most adroit 
thieves, and punishing, not for stealing, but 
for stealing so awkwardly as to be detected, 


New Lisbon, and re-adopted by the same, 


as the acknow!led:ed embodiment of the princi! 


ples, doctrines and measures of this Society.— 
Among the measures which stand prominent 
in that declaration of sentiment, is the follow- 
ing, “ We shall encourage the labor of freemen 
rather than thal of slaves, by giving u prefer- 
ence to their productions.”” 

At the Convention of the Western Society 
held at New Garden last year, the tollowing 
resolution was adopted : ‘ 

Resolved, V'hat we believe it our duly to 
abstain as far us practicable from the fruits of 
slaves’ labor, and encourage the labor of free- 
men.” 


By the published proceedings of this Con- | 


vention in the Bugle of June 26, 1846, it will 
be seen that this resolution * passed with 
scarcely a dissenting vice”! An editorial in 
the same paper says it passed “ with much 
unanimity.” 

[A few lines also omitted here.—Eopns. ] 


THE DECLENSION. 

Whenever the Am. A. S. Society has 
added to its policy any new measure, or mod- 
ified any of its old ones, the subject of such 
change has always been a theme of much dis- 
cussion; sometimes almost to the exclusion 
of the direct q The change now at- 

pted to be effected in relation to the free 
produce question, constitutes a remarkable 
exception to this rule. Even W. L. Garrison, 
who once maintained that the doctrine of ab- 
stinence from slave labor produce was a duty 
as clear as that of abstinence from slavehold- 
ing—“‘ a self-evident truth,” now takes a con- 
trary position, and in doing so, declares in 
plain terms, his unwillingness either to dis- 
cuss the subject or grant the use of his paper 
for the privilege of such discussion !! 

Is it thus that “self-evident truths are to 
be disposed of by abolitionists? If this be 
so, and the evidence that it is need not now 
be disputed, we may not only hear of the Dis- 
union doctrine being abandoned to-morrow, 
(for it never has, nor never will be claimed 
to be based on a self-evident truth,) but the 
abandonment of the idea of the slave’s inal- 
ienable right to liberty, may with equal pro- 
priety be surrendered, for that is nothing more 
than a *‘ self-evident truth.” 

But strange as it may seem, soon after W. 
L. Garrison’s views became changed, we dis- 
covered one by one, without a public discus- 
sion of the question, with no circulation of 
anti-free labor tracts, the anti-slavery men and 
women dropping off! 

The Am. Free Produce Society lost seyer- 
al of their active members, their names and 
their arguments, the latter unanswered and 
unanswerable, and both as monuments of their 
apostacy from the doctrine so triumphantly 
maintained by many of our ablest anti-slave- 
ry writers, are yet to be seen upon the re- 
cords. 

The few reasons which have been advanc- 
éd against the free labor subject, being evi- 
dently the best that can be advanced, it is my 
purpose in these essays to review, not so 
much b of the from which they 
emanate, as for the purpose which they are 
intended to subserve, and the use made of 
them. 

Wha goes to di ge the manufac- 
ture of free produce, goes so far to encourage 
that of slave lubor, and to encourage the lat- 
ter, is to aid oppression. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


The editor of the Liberator, W. L. Garri- 
son, in his remarks on the free produce ques- 
tion, in the Liberator of the Sth of 3rd mo. 
last, I perceive, takes the ground, that the 
fruits of the unpaid toil of the slave, may be 
innocently used by those who are earnestly 
laboring to overthrow slavery, but ‘ nol innu- 
cently by any other person”! 

Strange as it appears to me to see such a 
position as this taken by one who in time 
past, occupied so firm a stand upon the other 














side of the question, I was still more surpri- 


sed to read in the same editorial, other posi- 
‘tions so palpably conflicting with parts of the 
above. .* : * 

‘I Pave peroeed cubsequent mmbers of the 
Liberator with much expectation of seeing 


| therefore lie under this charge of preposterous 
injustice ! 

Ile considers it not susceptible of ‘clear 
demonstration” that it is wrong to use the 
| productions of slave labor, that it should be 
** left to the individual conscience,” and that 
| no man” could reduce the question to prac- 
tice. Yetafter laying down these conscience- 





; Svothers for abolitionists, he has arraigned 
the anti-abolitionists, as guilty for leaving the 
subject to ‘individual conscience,” for not 
| feducing to practice this * impracticability.” 
He says the free labor abolitionists * are 
bound to be rigidly consistent.” Does he 
mean they only should be so? Are we to 
ask others to do what we call * impractica- 
ble’"? 

But why are anti-abolitionists * not inno- 
cent” in using these products?’ he answer 
must be that it is a pro-slavery (slavery sus- 
taining) act. From this conclusion there ap- 
pears to be no escape. ‘Then we find the 
ground taken by W. L. Garrison and others 
to be this; that pro-slavery acts by those who 
labor in the slave’s cause, are juslifiable!— 
The pro-slavery church-member nor the voter 
for the veriest slave-holder, need ask for no 
broader license than this. If anti-slavery la- 
bor will atone for the support I render to the 
slave system, by purchasing of the slavehol- 
der his ill-gotten gains, the same labor will 
exonerate me from guilt when for a similar 
reason (pecuniary gain) I vote for Henry 
Clay and a high tariff. And why may I not 
with as good a plea purchase John C. Cal- 
houn’s slaves and with their (the slaves’) 
‘consent,’ set them to work for me while I go 
forth to advocate the cause of huinan rights? 
It need not be replied that the slave would 
not in this case have a right to give his con- 
sent, if he can, as Stephen S. Foster asserts, 
and as Garrison implies, give his consent to 
the anti-slavery lecturer to use the proceeds 
of his unpaid toil after they had passed thro’ 
the hands of his master, he can give that con- 
sent fv his master. Or in other words, he 
can consent to be a s/ave that by virtue of the 
robberies committed upon him, the advocate 
of his rights may obtain his food and clothing 
cheaper, and be thus enabled to devote the 
more time to the cause of human liberty !) 
But who gave the slave a right to ‘consent’ to 
a moral wrong? To build up an Anti-Slave- 
ty Society upon the alleged justice of using 
| the products of the labor or the slave, as one 
, of its pillars, will be about as wise, as just, 
| as istent, as to blish a “Free Repub- 

lic” with slavery for one of its cornerstones.” 
| The obvious intent of Garrison’s argument is 
to show the difficulties of abstinence. Why 
| not give the non-abstaining anti-abolitionist, 
| the advantage of these difficulties, and not 
charge guilt upon individuals in an inverse 
ratio to the light they possess ? 
To the church-member or the voter who 
' talks about “the difficulties” of Comeoutism, 
|he has shown no quarters; yet it has not 
, been conceded nor is it to be taken for grant- 
ed, that belonging to any church or voting 
under the United States Constitution, does 
| more to sustain slavery than the use of the 
products of slave labor. By abstinence from 
the latter no majority is required to produce 
an effect, nor is age or sex excluded from the 
privilege of a vote at the merchant's counter. 
It requires but little argument to show that 
the consumers of any commodity have the 
| entire control over its production and manu- 
| facture, and that at their edict the same shall 
live and prosper, or die. 

















| Tunderstand his position, however, to re- 
_ quire of all persons to abstain till they be- 
come good abolitionists, then all may with im- 
punity participate with the slaveholder in his 
plander! 
| Ifitis nota case “admitting of clear de- 
| monstration,” that we have no just claim on 
the fruits of the bondman's toil, will it not be 
difficult also, to show that the slaveholder has 
no just right to those products, or at what 
stage of the p of production, manufac- 
ture and transfer, the title becomes clear and 
valid, so a8 to warrant their use by those who 
| Biselaim all connection with, or support of, 
, the Save *ystenm ’ 


B. B. DAVIS. 





was not more absurd. 

Piracy too is with us a very naughty deed 
under some circumstances. We have hung 
and killed many for its commission, One 
department of it is the Foreign Slave Trade. 
This, by our laws, is Piracy, and the penal- 
ty is Death. And the reason given is, be- 
cause it 18 “ irreconcilable with the principles 
of humanily and justice.” 

But the Slave Trade is not piracy. If it 

were, Kentucky hardly grows hemp enough 
to hang her own baptized pirates, to say no- 
thing of the uncircumcised who are not in 
the church. ‘This kind of piracy constitutes 
almost the perfection of American religion. 
It is the very climax of American patriotism. 
Only this renders a man eligible to the office 
of President. James Polk would no more 
have been President, had he not been a Land 
Pirate, than he would have been in heaven, 
had he died a yearago. ‘The same traflick that, 
on the banks of the Tennessee, made him 
what he is, would, on the shores of the Sene- 
gal, by our own laws, have sent him to the 
gibbet. The same bargains that, under the 
Palms and Plantains of Guinea, would, by our 
laws, doom a man to the damnation of the 
gallows, would, under the shadow of our 
forty thousand Christian steeples, facilitate 
his elevation, not to the gallows, but to a 
Doctorship of Divinity. So do degrees of 
longitude determine degrees of guilt. 
Some types of murder, also, we punish 
with a good deal of rigor. Other types of it 
are a sure passport to honor and glory here, 
and to heaven hereafter. Rev. Henry Slicer 
told the Baltimore volunteers, that * the man 
who fights hardest where the blows fall the 
thickest, and prays sincerely to the God of 
battles, that man is the best suidier and the best 
Christian!’ If a neighbor wrong me, and I 
kill him, it is murder. If the government 
tells me to kill the Mexicans, who have nev- 
er wronged me, and I refuse and desert, then 
the government kills me. But if I rash on, 
and destroy indiscriminately men, women, 
and children, the priest at the altar, the ves- 
tal at her devotions, instead of maming it 
crime, it is baptized as glory, and the nation 
is impatient to load me with its honors. A 
Kentucky orator said not long ago, that “ if 
General Taylor is nominated for the Presi- 
dency, we will elect him by spontaneous com- 
bustion.” So they doubtless would. 

Such is the government that our politicians 
tell us is the best under heaven, and our 
priests that it was pre-eminently ‘ orlained of 
God.” Letus dash itin pieces. And the 
religion that sanctifies it shall be whelmed in 
the same destruction. Slavery is its delight 
—War its pride. It has already exterminat- 
ed one whole race of a thousand tribes, and 
seized upon their lands; theirs since the time 
to which the memory of man runneth not.— 
Now again, it 1s at its old work of carnage 
and plunder. Another nation must be pluck- 
ed from the galaxy of new republics to glut 
our insatiable love of tyranny and blood.— 
God save the Commonwealth of Mexico from 
our Northern hordes, compared with whom, 
Goth and Vandal were as the angels, who, 
on Judea’s plains, sung ‘ Peace on earth, 
and good will to men-”” 

Yours and Mexico's, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Secession Doings. 


It may be alarming to some, while it will 
be encouraging to others, to hear that inde- 
pendent spirits in Atwater and Marlborough 
have been weekly, for some time, discussing 
the propriety of secession from the Federal 
Union, on the part of the non-slaveholding 
States. The meetings were not called for the 
purpose of listening to trained speakers, but for 
ascertaining the sentiments of the Buck-eye 
population who are in a state of preparation to 
believe they can do their own thinking, and 
Speak out their thoughts when they have con- 
ceived them. Whatever fastidious criticism 
might say to the logic and rhetoric displayed 
at the meetings, (and there was variety of 
both,) it will not be denied that they were 
free meetings, pf free men, in good earnest, 





mer, the manufacturer, the mechanic and the . 
laborer have thrown their thoughts into com- | 
mon stock, whether there will not be intel-' 
Jectual capital sufficient for al! practical pur- 
poses; and do not tail to observe that there , 
will be more harmony in the disposition to 
be made of it than you could have believed. | 
If honest men, of common sense, understood 
each other, a large fraction of their present | 
opposition would fall off like autumn leaves. 
Leave your isms of every naine at home, be 
impressed with the conviction that you are. 
each a man, and feel that your interests are 
identical with all of human kind. 


A brief synopsis of the preamble and reso- 
lutions offered, discussed and passed at the | 
meetings spoken of, would be, that the leg- | 
islation of the General Government, up to | 
this time, has been a series of violations of | 
the plain letter of the preamble to thatinstru- 
ment by which Congress professes to be gui- | 
ded ; that their acts have neither ‘established 
justice, promoted the general welfare, nor 
secured the blessings of liberty,’ but on the 
contrary that they have enacied the death of 
thousands of our fellow men, and the expen- 
diture of millions of treasure in defiance of 
justice, in disregard of the general welfare 
for the sole and only purpose of maintaining 
and extending slavery, and most of this at 
the cost of those who have a direct interest 
in its abolition. For these causes, and more 
especially that even now a war is waging at 
the slave demon’s behest, which if it were 
not the most wicked, has no parallel tor mean- 
ness, the time has come to withdraw all aid 
from those nefarious, murderous doings, wash 
our hands of the iniquity, and show to the 
world that we are not merely the professed, 
but practical advocates of liberty. ‘T'wo res- 
olutions follow entire. 

Resolved, That the reasons which actuate 
those who formed the Union, namely, * pro- 
tection from aggression abroad and civil war 
at home, and as furnishing the best guarantee 
of our independence and freedom,” should 
operate with ten-fold force to induce the free 
and prosperous North to sever the ligature 
that binds to its back the loathsome, putrid 
earcase of slavery; that every sentiment of 
honor, every dictate of justice, every feeling 
of self-respect, imperiously demand that we 
should rid ourselves of the expense, wash 
our hands of the guilt and exonerate ourselves 
from the odiuim of slavery. 


Resolved, That veneration for the Union 
for its own sake, irrespective of the benefits 
derivable from it, is not only anti-republican 
and irrational, but highly pernicious, as it 
tends to engender and perpetuate abuses that 
otherwise might not have existed, or would 
soon terminate. 


The prevailing idea amongst the assembly 
on the occasions referred to, was, that the pub- 
lished proceedings of primary meetings would 
be preliminary to the calling of a general con- 
vention, that as early as possible there may 
be efficient action. It is hoped that it will 
claim attention commensurate with its vast 
importance. < 

Me 


Fruits of Slave-Hunting.—The Carlisle 
Herald extra announces the death of James 
H. Kennedy, Esq., of Hagerstown, Md., 
which occurred suddenly in that borough on 
Friday morning last. Under the severe in- 
juries he received in the recent riot, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has been detained there, eonfined to his 
room, patiently awaiting the tedious process 
of recovery. ‘The evening before his death 
he was apparently well and in good spirits, 
and conversed cheerfully with his family and | 
acquaintances. ‘I'he next morning, between 
three and four o’clock, he awoke and alarm- 
ed the family, complaining of a difficulty of 
breathing. Physicians were sent for, and 
were promptly in attendance, but medical re- 
lief was unavailing. In a very short time he 
had ceased to breathe. 

The citizens of Carlisle had a meeting, at 
which resolutions of respect for his memory, 
and condolence with his widow, were pass- | 





We have received the first number of 
“ The Examiner,”’ an Anti-Slavery paper pub- 
lished in Louisville, Ky., and edited by Mr. 
Vaughan, at one time the editor of the True 
American, The mechanical execution of the 
paper is , and from a hasty observation, 
we should judge the literary articles so like- 
wise.—T'ribune. 


(co Under the title of “The Presbyterian 
Church in America,” a new Church was 
founded in Cincinnati a few weeks ago, 
which adheres to the old standards, but re- 
solvgs that slaveholders and the advocates of 








exereising good cominon sense, on asubject 
| of vital intereet, 


slavery cannot‘be received into its commu- 


tice. In regard to the former we have no 
controversy, but the latter presents to our 
minds one of the grossest and most palpable 
violations of the christian law that a man can 
be guilty of. 


tion! Let all who can possibly attend be 
there. Ata time like this the frignds of li- 
berty have not a single man to spare. Now 
is the hour for action—zeal, energy and firm- | 
ness are needed now. We must not suffer ‘The editor says: 

the victors’ shouts of triumph that come up| ‘It has long seemed to us that there was 
from the plains of Mexico to drown the voices | *ntirely too much squeamishness in the world 
of those who are pleading for humanity. We fone ees my ers i nmr ht 

ol : “4 tercourse. 

must not allow the National exultation for It may be so, but we have seen no evi- 
triumphs Gpon the battle-field, and the fren-| gence of the squeamishness to which he re- 
ried love for military glory to roll over the | fers, Jt is true there is squeamishness in re- 
land without an effort to restrain them. | gard to qualifications for tytheing mint, anise, 


Our duty is plain, our work is before us, |and cummin, but not in relation to the 


and the present is ours to labor we Shall we | weightier matters of the law, judgment, mer- 
be faithful to the trust reposed in us, or alll ey, and truth. 


Ifthe M. E. Church cuts off 
creant to the high duty we owe our country, from fellowship the Unitarian brother, but 
the world, our brother, and our Creator? retains the slaveholder, does it not declare as 

Beside the advocates of emancipation in pjainly as actions can, that a rejection of the 
the West, we expect to have with us on that | Trinity is far more criminal than man-steal- 
oceasion, Wa. Luoyp Garrison, James N.- ing? If it excommunicates the man who 
Burrom, Frepericx Doveiass, Sreruen S. | counterfeits money, but cherishes him who 
Foster, and perhaps others. 





plunders his neighbor’s cradle, does it not 
LOT HOLMES, teach that while the former is an anti-chris- 
Recording Seery. | tian act, the latter is not? 


iat aa © a Sa In order to show that the slaveholder should 
Great Anti-Sla\ ery Conventions. | not be denounced more than some others who 


J. W. WALKER and N. N. SELBY | *f@ members in good and regular standing, 
will attend Anti-Slavery Conventions in| the editor further observes : . 
southern Ohio as follows: a nib wes = a bi “ Bigneet sige 
nasa ati ae J tion for liberality and kindness to the poor 
ysburg, Tren C0. Saturday and hireling—who reduces his or her wages to 
Sunday, the 10th oad Iith. the lowest possible point, and gets out of 
Yankeetown, Clermont co., Monday and | them all the labor he can—is probably the 
Tuesday, the 12th and 13th. | loudest in his condemnation of the cruelties 
(cy- The above meetings will commence | of the wend ane is or to 
P 4 " every unprejudiced mind that the only essen- 
at.ido clock, A. M., except that at Yankee-| 1.) gifferenca between them consists in the 
town, which wili commence at2 P. M. on fact that the one lives a few degrees farther 
the first day, and 10 A. M. on the second. north than the other; and the slaveholder, on 
Let us come together at the Conventions | the other hand, who lives and becomes 
: ‘ 4 is wealthy by the sweat and toil cf his fellow 
with a desire and a determination to do some- | beings, in a state of degrading servitude, lia- 
thing for the promotion of the Anti-Slavery | ble to be sold like cattle of the stall, and 
cause in southern Ohio. whose minds must not be cultivated for fear 
: they should rise above their condition—the 
©. BROOKE, Gen Aged. Chtistion slavcholder locke” with ineflable 
tempt and loathing upon all who bear the 
, hated name of abolitionists, or anti-slavery 
men, although some of them are the salt of 
the earth. 


“Christian Fellowship---What is Im- 
plied in it 2” 


Such is the caption of an article in the 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, which is de- | We see great evils in both of them; and 
signed to show that it is perfectly right for | we see great evils in ourselves. What then? 
the M. E. Church North to maintain “a_ If they belong to the same Church that we 
friendly and fraternal relation with the , 4% must we leave it? No,” 

Church South.” This certainly does not say much for the 

It is something to have the friends of the . eqteamishaces™ of the editor in regard to 
church feel the necessity of defending it, and chareh fetowship, a4 for te sqneamish- 
we are glad that the agitation of the church Stiga of his church, for be is a fair sepresenta- 
question, as it is is called, is leading its | tive of it. If the M. E. Chureh has aber 
members to inquire into the nature of their | 580m northern scoundrels, we think it need 
responsibilities, both in their individual and | "®t Point to the fact as a justification for fel- 
in their collective capacity. While we differ | lowshipping southern thieves. The editor 
widely upon some points with the editor of dose ie apesk 6f Re Ciristion Piglet: of 
the Advocate, we agree with him in believ- | the meni Gas wa & One Come 
ing that such int rse and relation should | *!@¥eholder” seems a matter of course, and 
be wsleteined between the Northern ‘tnd | with such views, and feelings, and preferen- 
Southern sections of the Methodist church. 698.28 he plainly manifests whe should —o 
Their views of theology and church govern- | the question in regard to his coming ™ of 
matt anp.tee.cnten, tes. the chenth Seats | ***"* church, as he does, in the negative, 
slaveholding members !~—so has the church | for he woald, while in it, undoubtedly be in 
North. Has the church South slaveholding Mle penper ples, Met, heweren,. le the 
Conferences '—so has the church North.— , chereh of Christ, tothe wee chereh fe ues 
Has the church South a slaveholding Bish- cut tay net, a0 te ranottee ret emnpers baa 
op t=-eo has the church North, one who is a part of Southern men-thieves or of Northern 


slaveholder in principle, who declares slave- | oppressors. And when the M. E. Church, 


| ly of a like character, claims 
to be Maciel ca & ; _ or any other body * 
Hy to be Gingdar on. thy guiden law of COst |. 10 benuuh of shochu of Cliniee, tetbele 


tian love. We ean conceive of no reason, pie ge 
then, why. these pro-slavery bodies should christianity and attempts to palm off false- 
: : ‘ abe .. hood upon the world. ‘To be a christian, is 
not embrace in loving fellowship, and their. : ‘ 
slaveholding eos aed a | to be like Christ, to be governed by the same 
system endorse each other’s Christian cha- patentee, erentapiee ee oe 
racter. Why should not two walk together | to be one with him as he was one with his 
| Father; and it is blasphemous to assert that 


? 
smh t Socesdte yy 1 fellowshi he who holds his brother as a slave, who 
a gd va ehowsh!p 88° | wields the bloody scourge is one with Christ, 


sesatgs —2 Caeetien, come pr imply an en is one with God ; and that a ehurch which 
tire approbation of all his views, principles, | h h in its & . lilies eins 
and practice. This is true; but it does im-' @ ee Ahr ubeg cine (wre sr ugily and 


ply a declaration that none of his views, | we bald thet ap A, nee ogi t Rlew- 
7 ee ship another as a christian, unless the one 
SHORTEN FB og. he thus fellowships is a christian. To d 
The church asserts that it is composed of a so cowry te Aylmer yall tal 
those who are christian, both in principle ee ree 
: , : | The editor refers .o the fact that the British 
and practice. It receives none into member- . : , 
P ; , Methodists fellowshipped those of America, 
ship who have not given, what it regards as ‘ 
eatisfying evidences of their christen ‘eha- both North and South, as an ijlustration cf 
the principle upon which the two divisions 


racter; and if any member is guilty of an . . ; ; 
immoral or anti-christian act, it claims the mS ae ohoald, bape, aete Stlomebig, See, 


right to deal with, and, unless due acknow-, They had about as bed an opinion of us, 
ledgment and reparation is made, cut off the on the whole, as we now have of the South- 
offender. ‘This is the general character of ern Church, as a whole.” 

the church organization, and its theory of| The case here cited shows the evil result 
obligations ; and so far as we have observed, of temporizing with wrong. The British 
its practice in relation to sins of smaller mag- Methodists, while believing slavery to be a 
nitude and unpopular vices. We have, sin, by their church fellowship endorsed the 
therefore, a right to infer thatthe churches christian character of the Methodists of 
of this land do not regard as anti-christian | America, both North and South; and now 
the avowed principles or known practices of that a partial division has taken place in the 
its members, or of the members of other 5o- sect in this country, their example is quoted 




















nion.—/b, 


dies with whom it holds fellowship. The | to justify, and their influence to enforce a re- 


Ss eealine ied 








cognition of the christian character of that 


portion which is admitted by all to be pre- 
eminently slaveholding in both principle and 
practice. 


tian slaveholders, pious plunderers, righteous | 


robbers will point exultingly to it, and seein 
it an evidence of Methedist toleration and 
liberality which endorses as good christians, 
as living branches of the true vine, those who 


Flog the backs of Jack and Nell, 

And women buy and children sell, 

Yet preach all sinners down to hell, 
And pray for heavenly union. 


Circulate the Documents. 





At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, tt unanimously resolved to request its 
lecturing agents to make the procuring of 
subscribers to the Bugle, one of their most 
prominent duties. 

No paper can be sustained without an un- 
ceasing effort on the part of its friends; and 


as this is true of literary, religious, and polit- | 


ical journals, it is emphatically so of those 
devoted to moral reform. 
sirable for the sake of the Publishers of the 
Bugle that all who wish it well should be 
constant in season and out of season to in- 
crease its subscription list, but the good of 
the cause also demands it. Lecturing on 
anti-slavery will call the attention of the peo- 
ple to the subject, but will not fix it there 
unless addresses are as frequent and as reg- 
ular as church sermons; and even then, the 
facts necessary to keep one acquainted with 


the progress of the cause, and its present and | 


future needs, cannot be presented, and with- 
out such knowledge intelligent action cannot 
result. Scctarian bodies understand this 
matter, and are as assidious in extending the 
circulation of their denominational papers as | 
in establishing regular preaching. | 

The Bugle is the only paper west of the 
Alleghenies that advocates Disunion as the | 
duty of abolitionists, and a remedy for slave- 
ry; and we would therefore impress upon all | 
the Western friends of this measure the im- 
portance of circulating the paper as widely 
as possible. It has now nearly completed its 
. 2nd volume, and we feel well assured it 
could enter upon its 3d year with an addition 
of five hundred names to its subscription list, 
if its friends for three weeks to come, would 
exert themselves half as much to ascertain 
who of their neighbors can be prevailed up- 
on to take it, as they did to learn who paid 
the best prices for grain—if they are half as 
diligent in striving to procure subscribers, 
as they were in disposing to profit of the con- 
tents of their granaries. Friends, will you 
not try? Let us have a good report of your 
labors before the close of the present vol- 
ume. 

Wuo are tHey!—A writer in the edito- 
tial columns of the @incinnati Herald, spea- 
king of Liberty party, says 

“There are those who still rank with the 

rly, whom, there is reason to believe, are 

ecoming content to direct their efforts rather 
against the extension of Slavery, than against 
it as confined to its present limit. For the 
sake of adding numerical strength to the par- 
ty, they might perhaps be satisfied with a 
* Wilmot Proviso” man, if he was not a 
Slaveholder. And it would probably not re- 
quire much effort to induce them to unite 
with others in supporting such a man as 
Judge McLean, or Silas Wright—men who 
w never lift a finger to hasten the aboli- 
tion of Slavery, as it now exists in the States; 
and their opposition to its extension would 
be a passive one.” 

This is not a very flattering picture of the 
party, although drawn by one of its members, 
yet we question not its truth and are much 
obliged to the writer for his testimony. We 
have been severely censured time and again, 
for saying, that while we had no doubt there 
were many in the Liberty party ranks who 


sincerely desired the abolition of slavery, and — 


would do all they believed to be right to pro- 
mote it, the fact that a man belonged to the 
party was no evidence of his abolitionism. 

It would have been a satisfaction to some 
had the writer given the names of those of 
whom he is suspicious. Is Dr, Bailey one 
of them? We are almost inclined to sup- 
pose he had him in mind, judging from the 
following paragraph in which he refers to the 
Dr.’s opinion as to the time of holding the 
all-important nominating convention. 


“But now, it would seem, he (the Dr.) is 
in favor of awaiting the movements of other 
par‘ies, in order to be affected by them; and 


to study the means of securing the largest | 


y 


vote. e like the idea of having a large 
vote; but, at the same time, we like some 


settled, determined policy—one by which | 


we can understand ourselves, and by which 
others can know where to find us. 

Q-> The Perry (N. ¥.) Democrat says, 

“Our neighborhood has been so thorough- 
ly drained of wheat that it has been some- 
what difficult to find enough for home con- 
suinption of late. A week or two ago, a far- 
mer of our neighborhood, in view of the fore- 
going circumstanees—and when all others 

eld their wheat at from $1 75 to $2—pla- 
ced a lot in R. H. Smith's mill, in this vil- 
lage, expressly to accommodate the poor and 
mechanics of the neighborhood—giving di- 
rections to the miller not to charge over 
$1 50 per bushel, nor to let any one person 
have more than fwo to tArce bushels fur their 
own use.” 

It is to be hoped that the friends of the un- 
fortunate individual referred to, took good 
care of him by placing him in a Lunatic As- 
sylum, for his was clearly a case of aberra- 
tion of mind. What man in his sober sen- 
ses would sell wheat at $1,50 when he could 
get from $1,75 to $200? The poor fellow 
was without doubt iacapable of takiag case 


of himself. 


And down in the far South, chris- | 


Not only is it de- | 


THE FAIR. 
| Readers, one and all, what are you doing 
\for the Fair? ‘The time for holding it will 
| soon be here—but a few weeks remain in 
which you can labor for it. Have you gone 
to the farmers and me ts, the hani 





and manufacturers in your vicinity, and ob- | 


tained from as many of them as have the 

heart to give, such contributions, or the pro- 
| mise of them, as they will bestow. Remein- 
| ber that produce and goods of all kinds will 

be acceptable. Such of them as cannot be 
' readily transported to the place of holding 
| the Fair, you may easily exchange for such 
|as can? 

Have the signers of the call especially, 
canvassed their neighborhoods, and gathered 
up all so that nothing shall be lost? If there 
are those who have left aught undone that 
they ean do, would it not be well for them 
to attend to it ere long so that every thing 
may be ready at the appointed time ? 


“We conquered you; and we will conquer 
you again. We do not conquer you by the 


‘black slaves of the South, but by the white | 


slaves of the North. We will drive you to 
the wall, and we will nail you like base coin 
to the counter.’’ Missouri, Sir, was admit- 
ted, and here is the comment that was made 
upon it.” 





From the Cincinnati Herald. 
Fugitives. 
“0, Liberty! thou golden prize, 
So often beught with blood; 


We crave thy glorious sun to rise, 
The gift of nature’s God.” 


How often is made this apostrophe to Li- 
berty, by 3,000,000 of children of sorrow in 
our country! In the case of a few, from time 


| to time, the prayer of the oppressed is real- 


ized. Buta little time has elapsed, since the 
sun of liberty rose for the first time on a good- 
ly number. On a memorable Saturday eve, 
in the eye of the Sta/ule, about one score Were 
slaves; on the next morn the waters of the 
Ohio rolled between them and slavery. ‘The 
offer of $3,000 reward rather hastened than 


Oh! let that country still be directed by his | 


standard. 
| His paths were paths of peace. He walk- 
/ed in the ways of law and order. Remem- 


| ber, still remember, the motto of his associa- 
ence— 


strength to the enemy.” 


the decurines of O'Connell, 
Remarkable Prophecy. 


mercial Review contains an article in which 


in 1783, submitted to the king a secret me- 
moir, in which he declares the independence | 
of the British Colonics fills his mind with | 





both France and Spain acted in opposition to | 


wisdom, and be marshalled beneath his | 
' 


Runaway Slaves. 
The Virginia papers say that quite an unu- 


that State during the past four weeks. 
seems to be the case, for we scarcely open a 


tion—the moral of his wisdom and experi- | Paper from the Old Dominion, that we do not 


| observe an unusual number of rewards for z 


“The man who commits a crime gives | ettain species of locomotive property, for 
| Which of late, theré seems to be but little se- 

By his long and faithful serviees—by the | CUrity to tts p ASt ’ 
noble example of his life—by the glory of | Pet now before us, contains advertisements 
his immortal name—we beseech, we implore 
you, fellow-countrymen, swerve not froiw the 
principles, desert not the object nor abandon for whose recovery one and two hundred dol- 


it is stated that the Spanish Minister, Count | he will, and if he misses his “aim it will on- 
de Aranda, after signing the treaty for Paris, | 


grief and fear, and expresses his belief that | 





» Va. pas 





WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
sual number of slaves have absconded from | 
This | 


It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the 
cause of emancipation, at the time and place 
of the next Anniversary of the Western An- 
ti-Slavery Society; and the object of this 
Cirenlar is to invite all, to assist in prepar- 
ing for that occasion; who are the foes of op- 
pression—who desire that our country shall 
be redeemed from the rule of tyrants—who 
wish to break the yoke of the captive, and tw 


for four or five boys, (all slaves are boys, | repel the aggressions which slatery is ma- 


even if they have arrived at the age of fifty.) 


lars are freely offoreds It is eurious to see 
the reasons some of these slaveholders give 
why their tbovs’ have left then. One Grey, 
in the paper above alluded to, says he knows 


yet rid of servitude, and supposes he will 
aim fora free State. Why, man, to be sure 


king upon our own rights. Whether the 
| contributions shall be worthy of the cause— 
worthy the high professlons of those who 
stand forth as the friends of liberty, may 
greatly depend, reader, upon your efforts.— 
Are you willing to contribute of your abund- 





A late number of the New Orleans Com- | 2°. c2use of Sam’s elopement, unless it be to | ance or your peuury ? are you willing to stim- 


| ulate others to good works, and unite with 
‘them to bring your neighborhood offering, 
and lay it upon the altar of humanity? If 


y be because some pimp of the slaveholders | you have neither silver nor gold, are you 


stands in his way. Another advertises Ad- 
am, and says he purchased him in Louisa 


willing to consecrate a portion of what you do 
| possess to this cause? Let the farmerand his 


county, and he may make his way there, as | wife bring grain and weol, brooms and bask- 


his wife is in that county. Very likely Ad- 


ets, cloth and other manufactured articles=~+ 


retarded the Exodus of these childrenof Ham. | (heir interests, when they espoused the cause 





Amiann.e lexonance.—Charles J. Inger- 
soll, a modern Democratic Congressman from 


Peonsy!vania, and of the most ultra school, | 
' 


in a letter to the editor of the National Intel- | Phe mother and children, belonged to one mas- | remarkable lancuage : 
e 5 


| ligencer respecting the Mexican War, very 
| innocently says, 

| “In future articles, laying aside the senti- 
| mental, poetical, and common idle denuncia- | 
| tous of war, tell us what harm this one does, | 
{ You will perceive that | regard itasa nation- 
; al, not a party consideration, In that view, 
| and sober earnest, please to tell us what haria 
| it does to either of the two countries.” 


Cannot some one enlighten him in regard 
to this matter, or is it necessary to furnish 
him, we will not say with intellect, but with 
| common honesty, before he can appreciate the 
| putrefying mass of testimony that the graves 
of the American and Mexican goldiers alike 
present; before his eyes can behold the flesh- 
less bones of hundreds that are now bleach- 
ing on Southern plains, or his ears hear the 
eries of anguish that come up from the heart- 
broken widows and fatherless children of 
| those who have died upon the battle field.— 
| In sober earnest then, what harm does it do 
| to strew God’s beautiful plains and vallies 
| with the mangled bodies of those created in 
| the image of the Eternal? What harm does 
| it do to crimson with gore that earth which 
| the hand of the Great Artist adorned with its 
| varied shades of green? What harm does it 
| do to feed human hearts on human blood un- 
til they thirst for their prey as only human 
hyenas can? What harm does it do to tear 
down Right, to convert earth into hell, and 
man intoademon? In sober earnest, what 
harm is there in all these things, Charles J. 
Ingersoll ? 


O¢- The communication from our corres- 
pondent G, is interesting, for it indicates 
that even among those who do not regard the 
Constitution as pro-slavery, there exists a 
disposition and a determination to no longer 
maintain that union with slaveholders which 
is daily becoming more and more oppressive. 
Thus, in more ways than one, is Disunion 
taking hold of the hearts of the people. 








Procressinc.—The Clarion of Freedom, 
a Liberty party paper published some coun- 
ties south of us, and which by the way, un- 
like most of its fellows deals heavy blows 
on the pro-slavery sects, has adopted the 
same editcrial motto that we have—the quo- 
tation from Edmund Burke. We should be 
glad to have the editor display our other mot- 
to, **No union with slaveholders.” 


The following frank avowal contains much 
more truth than northern Whigs generally 
will like to have circulated. 


General Taylor. 


One reason why the South should, and 
, probably will sustain Gen. ‘Taylor for the 
Presidency with great unanimity, is because 
| his nomination affords us a final and unlooked 
for chance of electing a Southern man to office. 
| Now, when it is considered that both the 
| great parties at the North, court the Anti- 
| Slavery faction; that both are opposed to the 
‘extension of Slavery ; and that both exhibit- 
| ed in the late Congress a settled determina- 
| tion to disfranchise the South—the impor- 

tance of placing at the head of the govern- 
|ment one who, from birth, association and 
| conviction, is identified with the South, and 

who will fearlessly uphold her rights, and 

guard her from oppression, cannot fail to 
| strike every candid mind. In this view, his 
| election becomes a matter of vital moment to 
the slaveholding portion of the confederacy. 
—N. O. Bee. 











| > Gen. Wirson, a Whig member of the 
|N. H. House of Representatives, has been 


More recently still, a slave mother, with her | of the Colonies. 
two children, took ieave of her master, in| of the United 
Northern Virginia, near the river, and found 


He regards the existence 
States of America as highly 


jam desired to see his wite—it is natural that | let the dairyinaid come with her cheese and 
| he should, but the great probability is, that | butter, and the miller with his flour—let the 
ihe has taken passage on the underground | hatter and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker 


the way safely down the Ohio, to Cincinnati. 


ter, and the husband to another. ‘he hus- 
band had already taken rather unceremonious 
leave of his iwaster, for Cincinnati and De- 
troit, it being hinted that he was soon to be 


sold. Soon after his departure, the slave mo- | 
_ ther with her children, had permission to go 


a few miles to attend upon a sick friend of 
her Mistress and spend a few days, as she 
was in the habit of doing. ‘The mistress of 
the husband, wrote a short letter to the hus- 


| band, put his wife’s name to it, instead of her 


own, gave it to the wife to be sent to her hus- 
band, who, it was reported, was in Cincin- 
nati. 1 give the letter, withholding only, in 
part, (for apparent reasons.) the names and 
dates. It is given verbatim, punctuatim et 


| dangerous to the Spanish American posses- | tailroad, and is ere this out of the hands of | present such needful things as their several 


i : ‘ | his perse — Del. Con Republic 
' sions, and on this subject uses the following | bis pevesoutate fie: Co. Sepedlicen, 


aks eet aeanli a ER Death of Mr. Kennedy. 
att vay me tie He op re ipa bet va eb The death of this gentleman from injuries 

if} may be allowed 80 to express myself.— eer) Rage : 

) x ei eer. ,_ p 

| It has required the support of two such pow- | Le i Sees: ~~ neo Het. ah Cavtinies oo 
| erful States as Frane Spai ain its | a pPonsiSerev PAOIeTHENS. ae 
independence, The tap will come ae | Baltimore correspondent of the Herald states 
will be a giant, a colossus, formidable even | 00 temic rg vmaaif@es 
|in these countries. She wi » ser- | 10% oe eet. eee ney 
: be fo Sh rt she will forget, the set charge with having incited the blacks to vio- 
vices she has received from the two powers, | j f hi ‘ d th Ai 
sa wil ied caly of hee own sepedioe | oon taten to gor the flied) “We ter 
nent. ve liberty of conscience, the facili- +t 2 aS ae “ e 
+ ote aot F ture to predict that if an indictment shall be 
ty of establishing anew population upon ime | ind +e ‘eich till pateiiiien pect te én 
— pyro’ together Me the ores) Professor's entire innocence. ‘The a is 
tages of a new government meaning free) | F A “4 : 
, Will attract the agriculturists and mechanics | that the proceedings of the Court and its offi- 


of all nations, for men will ever run after for- | 


| handicrafts can furnish—let the merchant 
contribute liberally of his stock, and those 
who are skillful with the needle bring such 
useful and fancy articles as their ingenuity 
may devise. 

The proceeds of this Fair will be appro- 
priatcd to the support of the Anti-Slavery 
,movement in the West, either by placing 
| then atthe disposal of the Western Anti- 
| Slavery Society or applying them by direc- 
| tion of the donors to some branch of this re- 
| form in harmony with the views of that Bo- 

ciety. 

| "Phe cause for which we ask you to labor 
| is one which is fraught with the deepest in- 
| terest to millions of our race—it meets with 





tune; and in a few years we shall see the 

tyrannical existence of the very colossus of 

which I speak. 

Dear Mortis, “The first step of this nation after it has 
As the boat is going out this morning 1 | become powerful, will be to take area) 


literatiin. 


Kanawha co., Va., May 22d, 1847. 





cers in respect to the fugitives whoin Mr. | favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 

eanedy was trying to catch were in open g proved by the Father of the oppressed.— 
hostility to the laws of Pennsylvania, and | We affectionately invite you to share the toil 
theretore well calculated to excite the blacks , and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
| to violence, It seeins even that the Court) you in the name of Man, robbed und outra- 
and Lawyers were alike ignorant of an im- | ged—we ask you to be true to the instincts 
portant statute intended for the security of of your better nature, and to prove by your 





; . J of the Floridas, in order to have 
=. er Van te ao feregent 8s oh the Gulf of Mexico, and after having render- 


per P eaiape Stee 5 vemaaee McClintock | actions that you appreciate the blessings of 
brought it to their notice. Those who think 


you to come home and bring them some 
clothes. It isa lie about them selling you, 
and I want you to come home as soon as you 
ean we have heard you have run off if you 
have you will be sorry for I think you are 
free enough here without going to the Ohio 
and leave your children to the protection of 
mother alone yours in health 
ARAMO 
Now, I hope it wil! not be taken amiss, if 
I make use of Morris’ name in answering the 
letter of his mistress, inasmuch as | apprise 
her of the fraud, which she did not do. 


Derrorr, June, 1847. 





Lost Mistress, 


The letter you wrote me, and signed my 
wife’s name to, I did not get—as my wile 
gave it to one of the friends she iound on the 
road. 1 blamed her for not keeping it though 
she told me how they said it read. 
think, Mistress, that 1 was “free enough 
without going to the Ohio”? Had I thought 
so, I should have stayed. Had my wife 


ed “perils by water, perils by land, perils 
among the false ?”” 


Did you | 


thought so, think you she would have endur- | 


Before reaching Detroit, | 


| ed difficult our commerce with New Spain, 
she will aspire to the conquest of that vast 
empire, which it will be difficult to defend 
against a formidable power established on 
the same continent, and in its immediate 
neighborhood, 

“ These fears are well founded ; they must 
be realized in a few years if some greater re- 
volution even more fatal does not sooner take 
place in our Americas.” 

In conclusion he proposes, as the best 
means of averting this imminent danger, that 
Spain should relinquish the Americas and 
establish three of the infantes, one to be king 
of Mexico, one of Peru, and the other of 
Costa Firma, retaining under the dominion 
| of the mother country only Porto Rico and 
| Cuba; and recommends thata treaty of com- 
| merce should be entered into between France 
| and Spain, in relation to these countries, from 
| the advantages of which Great Britain should 
be excluded. 





| OPINIONS OF SLAVERY AT THE 
SOUTH. 

| We have received a letter from a clergy- 
man in one of the most remote and inaccessi- 


the interests of Slavery should be held para- 
mount to Law and that the Slave-catcher 
should be allowed to take his ‘pound of flesh’ 
at whatever sacrifice, will doubtless endeavor 
to raise a clamor against the Professor, but 
their efforts will be utterly futile.-—7'ribuue. 


. The Water of the Lakes. 

The Southport (Wis.) Telegraph states 
that the water in the upper lakes is a foot 
lower than it was last year, and nearly three 
feet lower than it was three years ago. On 
the other hand, the water in Lake Ontario is 
continually growing higher. ‘This fluctua- 
tion is continually going on. No one can 
account for the fact, although the fact ac- 
counts fora good many mysterious wrecks 
on shoals, in the spring before the amount of 
change can be ascertained. The highest va- 
riation, we believe, is about ten feet. We 
have known it to rise at the mouth of the 
Genesee eighteen inches in one year—but 
this was unprecedented. It isa subject for 
investigation, and is as great a cause of won- 
der as is the continued rise of the land in 
Norway and Sweden, which has risen some 
1800 feet within the last 1200 years.—7'rue 
Democrat. 


I ventured to stop at a public house for some | ble of the slave States, whose well known 
water; one man there with a bloated face, pame, if we were permitted to publish it, 
having learned that I was a refugee from sla- | would add weight and impressiveness to what 
very, said he had half a mird to be a slave he says, which we cannot deny ourselves the 
himself. I thereupon told him of the vacan- | gratification of presenting to those who are 


cies in the neighborhood I had left; and the 
enraged man kicked me from the door. 
have tried slavery, mistress, to my heart's 
content, and until you can show me ‘a bill 
of sale from the Almighty” I shall be in no 
hurry to return and partake of the “ tender 
mercies” of slavery. My wife says it was 
more for the children’s than her own sake, 
that she periled all for liberty. She could 
not endure the thought that little Van, five 
years old, and Lorilla, ten, should never be 
permitted to learn the letters that spell the Sa- 
vior’s name. Some of the friends in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati would have liked 
very much to have had Lorillo stayed and en- 
joyed the advantages of Mr. Gilmore’s School 
for colored youth. Some one remarked, that 
so bright a child by being six months, or a 
year, in a good school, might equal or surpass 
the letter of her father’s mistress. 
But I must close, in haste, 
Joyfully, no longer yours, 
MORRIS. 

O° The following is the address of the 
Repeal Association announcing the death of 
O'Connell : 


TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 


Fellow-countrymen—O’C onnell is no more! 
The animating spirit of Ireland has passed 
away. The Light of the Nation is extin- 
guished. 

Weep and wail, and let your grief be with- 
out limit, oh Children of Lreland, for the cup 
of your affliction is full, and the extent of 
your suffering without measure. Tne pride 
of your hearts has been stricken down—the 
Bright One of Erin is remmoved—the Libera- 
tor of our country has departed. 





making a speech upon the monopoly of po- 
litical power by the slave-holding interest.— 
| Here is an extract. 

| “I am now attempting to demonstrate that 
the slaveholding interest has had the control- 
ling power, designs to control, and carries 
every proposition she attempts to carry thro’. 
T come down to 1819. What then took place? 


The proposition was to form a new State, | 


called Missouri. ‘The question then came up 
upon the adinission of Missouri with author- 
ity to hold slaves. It was met nobly and 
gallantly by the North. By the ordinance 
' of 1787 that whole territory had been made 
free territory, and in 1819 they were for hav- 
ing the same thing. Every effort was made 
by the North upon the first trial; and free- 
men triumphed ; the vote was against it.— 
Another Congress met; the slave power was 
not to be defeated. ‘They were for threaten- 
ing the dissolution of the Union; they were 
talking about the rapture of all strong and 
old associations. It was pressed with all the 
zeal of the South. It was then that they ac- 
complished their object, and that by the con- 
duct and concession of some of the Northern 
men who went with them. And then just 








With a season of sorrow it has pleased the 
Almighty to afflict us to the uttermost. Pesti- 
lence and famine blight our people, and, ina 

foreign country, far away from his own loved 
native land, low lies the veteran Champion 
| of Ireland's liberties. 
| Ob! well may we mourn him, for the 
| whole human race deplore his loss, and the 
| gloom of our bereavement afflicts the world. 
Fellow-countrymen, how shall we best 


| prove that we loved him whilst living, or | 


| mourn for him when dead! By reverencing 
| his principles—by obeying his dictates—by 
pursuing the same noble objects in the peace- 
ful steps he trod. 

In one sense—in the true sense—O’Con- 
nell is not dead! Men like him can never 
die. All that wds mortal has passed away, 
but the immortal part remains. His spirit, 
fellow-countrymen, abides with yod. His 
moral teachings are spread forever through 
you, and through the universe. No time can 
extinguish the lessons of his wisdom. 

For ourselves, associated as wo were here, 
by him, our purpose is determined—to stand 
by his principles, and to abide by them alone. 
This is our fixed and unalterable resolve. 

Throughout the wide world a mighty void 





look at the language which they applied to 
those who fell in with them, and me how 
courteoys it was. John Raadolph says .— 


is felt. Who shall fillitup? What nation, 


| what people, hes not lost s benefactor *— 
loot It guide and leader.— | 


Ous country hae lo: 


1 | views on this subject at the South. 


| waiting for the dawn of right feelings and 
That 
there is an under-current of feeling at the 
South such as this letter discloses, is as un- 
questionable as it is cheering : 


* You know the self-will of despotism, and 
the forlorn hope of adiseiple of Christ, in en- 
deavoring to turn it from its current. We 
may talk of Turkish despotism as we please, 
it is not more dictatorial, obstinate, zealous 
and tyrannical, than the despotism of free, 
enlightened, Christian Slavery!! Disguise it 
as you will, it is a monster. Some very good 
deluded men, (and I too, once,) have apolo- 
gized for it; but after all it is, and was, and 
ever will be, a sin condemned by God, ab- 
horred by saints, and shunned by holy men. 
The circuinstances of my family seem to re- 
quire that I should remain South, thongh 
sometimes I almost resolve to leave this re- 
gion, for fear the smothered, heaving volcano 
may break forth, and bury in ruin this other- 
wise lovely land. But there are some bright 
streaks of hope. The influences of religion 
are gaining ground,and as they gain ground, 
masters treat their servants better in dress, 
and grant them more Christian priviléeges.— 
And this is not all: owners begin to feel that 
slavery is asin. A few wicked men, (slave- 
holders,) have said to me at different times, 
that they did not see what business Chris- 
tians had to come here and buy plantations 
and negroes, intimating that there is,in their 
estimation, a glaring inconsistency between 
religion and slavery. ‘They justify themselves 
in slavery, because they do not profess to 
obey the Bible. They say a man cannot do 
to others as he would that they should do to 
him, and hold slaves. But in them this is 
only one among all other sins. Strange rea- 
soning, but quite as logical as the reasoning 
of professors of religion, in excusing and jus- 
tifying their continuance in sin. One thing 
is evident—the sin of slavery is felt more and 
| more. This should encourage Christians to 
| pray with fresh earnestness and strength, that 
| God may pour out upon usa spirit of judg- 
| ment—a spirit of burning, that that evil may 
| be speedily removed.”—.Vew York Evange- 


| list. 





From the Grave Yard. 


The Baltimore correspondent of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, says, 


Of the true state of things in Mexico, “the 
half has not been told.” Our friend Dr. Snod- 
grass received a letter, the past week, from a 
sister's son at Vera Cruz, and the first inti- 
mation that he had, that the nephew had gone 
**to the wars.” ‘This young man says, that 
at the time of his writing, June Ist, 10 o’- 
clock, A. M., that one hundred and eight had 
died since 6 o’clock the evening previous, a 
period of sixteen hours; and the day previ- 
ous to writing there were one hundred and fif- 
ty-fve buried. With the writer I am acquaint- 
ed, and have no doubt of the truth of the 
above. 
“conquer a peace’ at thio sate? 





How ‘ong wi'l it take the ron to! 


Troublesome. 

At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
lately in New York, ** Rev. Mr. Kirk spoke 
with great earnestness. It was a strange 
thing that this subject of slavery was intro- 
ducing itself into every meeting—was like 
the frogs of Egypt. 
ward with such pertinacity. One was al- 
lowed to do nothing iated action till 
slavery should be removed. Could they send 
missionaries to the heathen? 
answer—abolish slavery ! 
for ecclesiastical purposes? No! again— 
remove slavery! In the pulpit, indeed, it 
was my oop re to preach on other subjects, 
and in his closet he could pray for no ether 
blessings than the removal of slavery. It 
was impossible for two men to associate to- 
gether for any religious purpose, but it would 
be thundered in their ears, ‘Just remove sla- 
very!’” 


0<7° How little do we think of the dead 
Their bones lie entombed in all our towns 
villages, and neighborhoods, ‘The lands 
they cultivated, the houses they built, the 
works of their hands are always before us. 
We travel the same roads, sit at the same 
fireside, sleep in the same rooms, ride in the 
same carriages, and dine at the same table, 
yet seldom remember that those who once 
occupied those places are gone—and that 
forever! 





; Lacontes.—Every wnan hath his circles of 


ossibilities, both intellectually and morally, 
yond which he may noteasily go, any more 


than an animal which is tethered—but Jet 


him tug hard and perseveringly at the rope ; 
unlike the animal's, it will lengthen forever. 
He is a brave man who trewbles not when 


he walks at midnight through the dark silent 


chamber of his own soul. 
Exhibition. 
The Pupils of the Cincinnati High School, 
attended by the principal Hiram S. Gilmore, 
design giving exhibitions in music, decla- 
mation, &c., at the fullowing named times 
and places. 
Mon. & Tues., 12th & 13th, Mt. Vernon; 
Wednesday, 
‘Thursday, 
Friday & Saturday, 16th & 17th, Oberlin; 
Mon. & Tues., 19th & 20th, Elyria; 
Wed. & Thurs., 2ist & 22d Cleveland ; 
Friday & Sat., 23d & 2ith, Painesville; 
Monday, 26th, Ashtabula; 
Tuesday, 27th, Jefferson; 
Wednesday, 28th, Austinburgh ; 
Thursday. 29th, Chardon; 
Friday & Sat., 30th & 31st, Chagrin Falls; 
Mon. & Tues., Aug. 2d & 3d, Ravenna; 
Wed. & Thursday, 4th & 5th, Akron; 
Friday & Sat., 6th & 7th, Massillon; 
Monday & Tuesday, 9th & 10th, Wooster; 
Wednesday, ———- 
Thursday, 12th, Newark ; 
Friday & Sat., 14h & 14th, Lancaster; 
Mon. & Tues., 16th & 17th, Circleville; 





> 

















Wednesday, 18th, Bloomingsburgh ; 
Thursday. 13th, Wilmingten, 
Friday, 20mm, Yankee Town. 


Nothing was put for- 


No! was the 
Could they meet 


liberty and the safe-guards of virtue. 


Bersey M. Cow.es, Austinburg, 
Lypra Irisu, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. MeNeany, Greene, 

Mary Donatpson, do, 

Maritpa 8S. Howes, Painesville, 
Susan Marsuaun, do. 
Mania L. Givpvines, Jefferson, 
Mercy Lioyp, Lloydsville, 

Many Ann Bronson, Medina, 
Puese Ann Carrou., Ravenna, 
Marrna J. Titven, do. 
Susanna E, Donatpson, New Richmond. 
Ruru Ducpare, Green Plain, 
Kurzaseru Borron, Selma, 

Mania Wuirmore, Andover, 
Resecca 8. Tuomas, Marlborough, 
Saran Bown, Pittsburgh, 

Saran W, Tayior, * 

Mary 8. Dickinson, Chagrin Falls. 
Sarepra Browx, New Lyme. 
Exiza Cowtes, Geneva, 

Zitpau Barnasy, Mt. Union, 
Harner N. Torrey, Parkman, 
Euizaneru A. Srepman, Randolph, 
Corpevia Smauiey, do. 

Sirence Ricumono, Munson, 
Enizaseru Burrerworta, Hopkinsville, 
Ann Wanker, Leesville, 

Mary Griswoip, New Garden, 
Euiza Hotties; Columbiana, 

Lean Voc.esons, . do. 

Anna C, Fuuier, Brooklyn, 
Cornevia R. Cowxes, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Mary Ann Exiswortn, Richfield, 
Harrier Poor, de 
Laura Barnasy, Salem, 

J. Exizavetu Jones, do. 


EEE, 
0° THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
public generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt attention, Updn 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cinciauati. 
HIRAM 8. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O,. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 


Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on liand by J. Elizabeth 


Jones, among which are 


The Forlorn Hope. 
Burleigh’s Death Penalty. 
Voices of the True Hearted, 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 
Narrative of Douglass. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistances 
Disunionist, &e. 


N. B. Most of the above works can he 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinburg. 


. MEDICAL, 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 
Have iated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practived the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic butacate 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 
In all acute diseases, when called early, 








and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 


January 1, 1847. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just teceived their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DREGS. 
The tee of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem I!th mo 1, 1886. 
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POETRY. 





Sonnet. 





Hymn to the Flowers. 





BY HORACE SMITH. 





Seek for high conquest! Let there bea 
strife 
For what is jast and noble in thy soul; 
Never submit to Error’s stern control, 
| Bat follow the commander, ‘Truth, through 


Day stars! that ope your eyes with morn, to | life. 


twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation 
And dew drops on her lonely altars spriukle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright mosaics; that with storied beauty 


The floor of Nature's temple tessellate, 


What numerous emblems of instructive duty 


Your forms create 


*Neath cloistered boughs, each bei! that 


swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 


Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 


A cail to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and 


column 
Attest the feebleness of morta] hand, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned. 


To the Cathedral boundless as our wonder, 


Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 


Not by the rattling drum, the sereaming 
fife 
: The clanging uumpet, are his soldiers 


Not with fierce passions are their bosoms 
rife; 

No field encumbered with the ghastly 
dead, 

No smoking city tells how sword and fire 
Have scattered ruin, misery, despair ; 
But his small army march in triumph, 

where 

Smile joy and plenty, and to heaven aspire 
Glad hymns of Freedom, such as filled 

the air ‘ 

When Israel's rescue rang from Miriam's 


re. P. Bs 
Olive Branch. 

———————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


St. Giles and St. James. 








This is the title of a recent work by Doug- 
lass Jerrold, which is designed to create a 
sympathy for those whose infant tongues 


supply . , 
Its choir, the. winds and waves—its organ, | Were never taught to lisp the name of virtue, 


thunder— 
Its dome, the sky. 


There as in solitude and shade I wander 
Thro’ the lone aisle; or stretched upon the 


sod, 
- Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 


The ways of God. 


and whose after lives did credit to their ear- 
ly teachings. 

We have not seen the work, but judging 
of its merits by the following extract, we can 
but think it will do good. 


CHAPTER X. 


Your voiceless lips, oh flowers, are living | ing, wtaaing, under sentence of death.— 
e 


preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit—every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewey splendor 
* Weep without woe, and blush without a 
crime ;”” 
Oh may | deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
our love sublime. 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory 
Arrayed,” the lilies cry, ‘in robes like 
ours; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are buman flowers.” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 
With which thou paintest nature's wide- 
spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all. 


Not useless are ye, Flowers! though made 
for pleasure, 
Blooming oe’r field and wave, by day and 
night, 
From every source your sanction bids me 
treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish 
scope! 
Each fading calyx a * memento mori,” 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in 
earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth, 


Were 1, oh God, in churchless lands remain- 
ing, 
Far tam all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordain- 
in 
a Priests, sermons, shrines. 


The Dying Slave. 


Around his dying bed in grief they gather 
‘To press again their aged chieftain’s hand ; 

To look yet once upon their more than father, 
Ere his long journey to the spirit-land. 


Comrades, 1 go!—I feel the fetter falling 
Which binds my prisoned soul to things of 


earth : 
Caereine$ come !-~I hear your voices call- 
n 
From the green vallies of my land of birth. 


* Brethren, farewell !—let not your tears be 
flowing 
For one whom death releases from the chain; 
Rather rejoice in the glad bliss of knowing 
1 soon shall see our Africa again. 


“Oh, suffer not the white men t» deceive 


ou 
They seek to steal from you our father's 
ith— 
This still is yours—and let it never leave you, 
= = hearts are stilled for aye io 
eath. 


«Tis true they tell you of a God most holy, 
A Being who delights in deeds of love, 
One who h most the meek and lowly; 
But their own deeds their faith a falsehood 

prove. ’ 


“Your aie tyrants hate, and hate for- 


ever 
Who —— the arrow which has pierced his 


Free are your spirits—let the white man never 
With — of faith that freedom dare con- 


= 


ceased—and quietly his wearied spirit 


After a time, he never cried, or clamored ; he 
shed no tear, breathed no syllable of despair; 
but, stunned, stupefied, seemed as if idioc 
was growing on him. The ordinary—a quad. 
zealous man—endeavored, by soothing, hope- 
ful words, to lead the prisoner, as the jail 
hrase has it, to a sense of his condition.— 
ever had St. Giles received such teaching! 
Condemned to die, he for the first time heard 
of the abounding love of Christianity—of the 
ood ness and atcetion due from man to man. 
The story seemed odd to him; strange, very 
strange; yet he supposed it was all true.— 
Nevertheless—he could not dismiss the tho't, 
it puzzled him. Why had he never been 
taught all this before? And why should he 
be punished, hanged for doing wrong; when 
the good, rich, fine people, who all of them 
loved their neighbors like themselves, had 
never taught him what was right? Was it 
possible that Christianity was such a beauti- 
ful thing—and being so, was it possible that 
good, earnest, kind-hearted Christians would 
kill him? 
St. Giles had scarcely eight-and-forty 
hours to live. It was almost Monday noon, 
when the ordinary—having attended the oth- 
er prisoners—entered the cell of the boy thief. 
He had been separated, by the desire of the 
minister, from his miserable companions, 
that their evil example of hardihoud—their 
reckless bravado—might not wholly destroy 
the hope of growing truth within him. A 
turnkey attended St. Giles, reading to him. 
And now the boy would raise his sullen eyes 
upon the man, as he read of promises of 
one and happiness eternal: and now his 
eart would heave as though he was strug- 
gling with an inward agony that seemed to 
suffocate him—and now a scornful, unbeli 








And young St. Giles lay in Newgate, sink- | | 





prayer we 


cried St. Giles, moodily ; “and what's the 
use of praying?” 
“You would find it open your heart, St. 


you were only to pray long and truly, you 


and happy as if you bad wings at your back 


love is.” 


said St. Giles, ** but IT ean’t inake it out no 
wouldn’t like nobody to do to ourselves.” 


glad you've so improved.” 
think o’ dying; think of another world and 
—here the boy fell hoarse; his face turned 


when the ordinary caught him in his arms, 
and again placed him on the seat, * It’s 


game.” 

“Don't say that, child; I can’t hear you 
say that; 1 would rather see you in tears 
and pain than trying to be game, as you call 
it. That, my boy, is only adding crime to 
wickedness. 
Christian love,” said the ordinary. 

*] knows nothin’ about it,”’ said St. Giles; 
“all I know is this,—it is’nt true; it can't 
be true.” 

“Tell me; why not! Come, let me hear 
all you'd say,” urged the clergyman tender- 


"Cease if it means that nobody should do 
to nobody what nobody would like to have 
done to themselves. why does anybody keep 
me locked up here? Why did the judge say 
I was to be—you know, Mister?” 

“That was for doing wrong, my boy: that 
was for your first want of Christian love.— 
You were no Christian when you stole the 
horse,’ said the ordinary. ‘Had the horse 
been yours, you would have felt wronged 
and injured had it been stolen from you !— 
You see that, eh, my boy 2” 

“Didn't think o’ that,” said St. Giles 
gloomily ; **But I didn’t steal it: ’twas all 
along o’ Tom Blast; and now he’s got off; 
and I’m here in the Jug. You don’t call 
that justice, no how, do you? But I don’t 
care; they may do what they like with me ; 
I'll be game.” 

“No, my dear boy, you must know better; 
you must, indeed—you must give all ycur 
thoughts to prayer, and——”” 

“It's o’ no use, Mister; I tell you IT never 
was learnt to piay, and I don’t know how to 
go about it. More than that, I feel somehow 
ashamed to it. And besides, for all your 
talk, Mister, and you talk very kind to me, I 
must bf Ican’t feel like a Christian, as 
you eall it; for lean’t see why Christians 
should want to kill me if Christians are such 
good people as you talk about.” 

“But then, my poor boy,” said the ordin- 
ary, “though young, you inusi remember, 
you're an old sinner. You've done much 
wickedness. 

“I never done nothing but what I was 
taught; and if you say—and Bob there's 
been reading it to me—that the true Chris- 
tian forgives every body—well then, in 
course, the judge and all the nobs are no 





ving smile would play about his mouth ; and 
he would laugh with defying bitterness.— 
And then he would leer in the face of the 
reader, as though he read to him some fair 
tale, some pretty story, to amuse and gull 
him. Poor wretch! Let the men who guide 
the world—the large brained politicians who 
tinker the social scheme, making themselves | 
the masters and guardians of their fellow 
men—let them look into this Newgate dun- 
geon; let them contemplate this blighted hu- 
man bud; this child felon, never taught the 
path of right, and now to be hanged for his 
most sinful ignorance. What a wretched, 
sullen out-cast! What a darkened, loath- 
some thing! And now comes the clergy- 
man—the state divine, be it remembered— 
to tell him that he is treasured with an im- 
mortal soul! that, with mercy shed upon 
him, he will in a few hours be a creature of 
glory before the throne of God! Oh, politi- 
cians! Oh, rulers of the world! Oh, law- 
making masters and taskers of the common 
million, may not this cast-off wretch, this 
human nuisance, be your accuser at the bar | 
of Heaven! Egregious folly! Impossible! | 
What—stars and garters impeached by rags 
and tatters! St. James denounced by St. 
Giles! Impudent and ridiculous! Yet here, 
we say, comes the reverend priest—the 
Christian preacher, with healing, honied 
words, whose Book—your Book—with an- 
gelic utterance, says no less. Let us hear 
the i gay and his folorn pupil. 

“Well, my poor boy,” sai the ordinary, 
with an affectionate voice and moistening 
eyes: “well, my child, and how is it with 
you? Come, you are better; you look bet- 
ter; you have 


Chr else wouldn’t they forgive me? 
Wouldn't they like it so, to teach me better, 
and not to kill me? But I don’t mind; 
I'll be-game ; see if I don’t be game—pre- 
cious!” 

The ordinary, with a perplexed look, sigh- 
ed deeply. ‘The sad condition of the boy, 
the horrid death awaiting him, the natural 
shrewdness with which he combatted the ar- 
guments employed for his conversion, affec- 
ted the worthy clergyman beyond all past 
experience. ‘* Miserable little wretch !” he 
thought, “it will be the worst of murders, if 
he dies thus.” And then, again, he essayed 
to soften the child felon, who seemed deter- 
mined to stand at issue with his spiritual 
counsellor; to recede no step, but to the gal- 
lows foot to defy him. It would be his am- 
bition, his glory, if he must die, to die game. 
He had heard the praises bestowed upon 
such a death—had known the contemptuous 
jeering flung upon the repentant craven—and 
he would he the theme of eulogy in Hog 


| Lane—he would not be laughed, sneered at, 


for “dying dunghill.” And this temper so 
ne and strengthened in St. Giles, that, at 
ength, the ordinary, wearied and hopeless, 
left his folorn charge, promising soon to re- 
turn, and hoping, in his own words, to find 
the prisoner “a kinder, better, aud more 
Christian boy.” 

“It’s no use your reading that stuff tome,” 
said St. Giles, as the turnkey was about to 
resume his book; “I don’t understand noth- 
in’ of it; and it’s too late to learn. But I 
say, can’t you tell us somethin’ of Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard,eh? Something prime, 
to give us pluck !”” 

“Come, come,” answered the man, “it’s 
no use going on in this way. You must be 














n listening to what your 

good friend Robert here ra, vending to 
ou. And we are al! your friends, here. At 

east, we all want to Don’t you think 


St. Giles slowly lifted his eyes towards 
the speaker. He then slowly, sullenly an- 
a ey 1 don’t.” 

“But you ought to try to think so, my boy; 
it’s wicked not to try, said the colleen. 
very tenderly, 

“If you're all my friends, why do you 


Passed though the portals of its earthly | keep me here?” said St. Giles. “Friends ! 





THE RICH. 
They are the rich whose treasures lie 


fairer 
Where the man-stealing 5 ew Ae not | not. All our care is to make you quiet and 


I never had no friends.” 
“You must not say that; indeed, you must 


happi- 


happy in this world, that you ma: 
to. Vou under- 


erin the world you're goin 
stand me, St. Giles? My poor dear boy, 
you understand me? The world you're go- 


In hearta, not hands—in heaven, not here ; | inf 107", "The speaker, inured as he was to 


Whose i are — by pity’s sigh, 
mercy’s tear. 


THE POOR. 
Tey oe Gogo obese in gold, 


Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 
Or thirst for more :— 


nop epee y Neha - 

nu 
G2; mourn thelr pore fr stk 7 
Are poor, 





scenes of blasphemy, of brute indifference, 
and remorseful ny, was deeply touched 
by the folorn ition of the boy; who ceuld 
not, would not, understard a tenderness, the 
end of which was to surrender him softened 
to the hangman. “ You have thought, my 
dear—I say, you have thought of the world 
—-and the minister paused—“ the world you 
IE en fei 
“What's use of thi about it?” 
asked St. Giles, “I knows nothin of it.” 
“That, my boy, is because you are obstin- 
ate, and I am sorry to say it, wicked ; and so 
won't try to know about it. Otherwise, if 





ro and listen to me; it’s all fur your good, 
tell you; all for your good.” 

“My good! Well, that’s pretty gammon, 
thatis. 1 should like to know what can be 
for my if I'm tobe hanged? Ha! ha! 
See if I don’t kick my shoes off, that’s all.” 
And St. Giles would nof listen; but sat on 
the stool, swinging his legs backwards and 


known in Hog Lane—poor wretch! it had 
been a cradle melody to him—whilst the 


terest him. At length the man discontinued 
his hopeless task ; and, in sheer listlessness, 
leaning his back against the wall, fell asleep. 
And now St. Giles was left alone. And 


emnly think of his approaching end? Did 
that stone cell, upon him—did he shrink and 
knees, with opened heart, and flowing, re- 


pentant tears, did he pray for Heaven's com 
God’s sweet mercy? 


the meditation that shadowed it. All his be- 


looked around his cel; and still darker and 





you would give all your heart and soul to 
’ 


darker his face. Could he break pris- 
on? was the question—the foolish, 





SRNL 





to itself. All his recollections of the glory 
of Turpin and Sheppard crowded upon him 


“1 tell you, sir, I never was learnt to pray,” | —and what greater glory would it be for him 


if he could escape! He, a boy, to do this? 
He to be sung in ballads; to be talked of, 
huzzaed, and held up for high eaample, long 


Giles; and though you see nothing now, if | after he should be dead—passed forever frown 


| the world ? ‘The proud thought glowed with- 


would find the darkness go away from your in him; made his heart heave, and his eyes 
eyes, and you'd see such bright and beauti- | sparkle. And then he looked about his ceil, 
ful things about you, and you'd feel as light | and the utter hopelessness of the thought fell 


| upon him, withering his heart. Yet again 


—you would, indeed. Thén you'd feel that | and again—alihough to be crushed with new 
all we are doing for you is for the best; then, | despair—he gazed about him, dreaming of 
my poor boy,” said the ordinary with grow- | liberty without that wall of flint. 
ing fervor, “then you'd feel what Christian | his waking hours passed; and thus, in the 


And thus 


visions of the night, his spirit busied itself 


“Robert's been reading to me about that,”’ | in hopeful vanity. 


The Tuesday morning came, and again, 


how. He says that Christian love means | the clergyman visited the prisoner. ‘The boy 
that we shouldn't do to nobody what we | looked pater, thinner—no more. ‘There was 


no softness in his eyes, no appealing glance 


“A good boy,” said the ordinary, “that is | of hope: but a fixed and stubborn look of in- 
the meaning, though not the words. I'm /quiry. “He didn’t know nothing of what 


the parson had to say, and he didn’t want to 


“And for all that, you tell me that I must | be bothered. It was all gammon!” ‘These 


were the words of the boy felon, then—such 


all that; think of going to Tyburn, and,and” | was the humanity of the law; poor law! 


what a long nonage of discretion has it pas- 


ash color, and reeling, he was about to tall, | ed!—then within a day’s span of the grave. 


As the hour of death approached, the eler- 
gyman became more assiduous, tervent, nay 


nothin’—nothin’ at all,” cried St. Giles, | passionate in his appeals to the prisoner; 
struggting with himself—“I'm all right; I’m | who still strengthened himself in opposition 
’ 


to his pastor. **My dear boy; my poor child; 
miserable, helpless creature!—the grave is 
open before you—the sky is opening above 
you! Die without repentance, and you 
will pass iato the grave, and never—never 


Come, we were talking of | know immortal blessings! Your soul will 


perish—-perish as | have told you—in fire, in 
fire eternal!" 

St. Giles swayed his head to and fro, and 
with a sneer asked, ** What's the good o’ all 
this? Haven’ you told me so, Mister, agin 
and agin?” 

The ordinary groaned almost in despair, 
yet still renewed his task. ‘The heavens, 
I tell you, are opening for you; repent, my 
child ; repent, poor boy, and you will be an 
immortal spirit, welcomed by millions of an- 
gels.” 

St. Giles looked with bitter incredulity at 
his spiritual teacher. ‘Well, if all that’s 
true,” he said, “it isn’t 80 hard to be hang- 
ed, arter all. But I don’t think the nobs like 
me so well, as to send ine to sich a place as 
that.” 

‘Nay, my poor boy,” said the ordinary, 
“you will not, can not understand me, unul 
you pray. Now, kneel, my dear child, kneel 
and let us pray together.’ Saying this, the 
ordinary fell upon his knees; but St. Giles, 
folding his arms, so planted himself as to 
make firmer root of the ground; and so he 
stood with moody, determined looks, whilst 
the clergyman—touched more than was his 
wont—poured forth a passionate prayer that 
the heart of the young sinner might be sof- 
tened ; that it might be turned from stone in- 
to flesh, and become a grateful sacrifice to the 
throne of God. And whilst this prayer, in 
| deep and solemn tones, rose from the prison 
| cell, he for whom the prayer was formed, 
seemed to grow harder, more obdurate, with 
every syllable. Still he refused to bend his 
knee at the supplication of the clergyman, 
but stood eyeing him with a mingled look of 
incredulity, defiance, and contempt. * God 
help you —poor lost lamb!” cried the ordin- 
ary, a8 he rose. 

*Now, I hope we shall have no more o’° 
that,” was the only answer of St. Giles. 

The ordinary was about to quit the cell, 
when the door was opened, and the govern- 
or of the jail, attended by the head turnkey, 
entered. “My dear sir, ; am glad to find 
you here”—said the governor to the ordina- 
ry. “I havea pleasing duty to perform: a 
duty that I know it will delight you to wit- 
ness.” ‘The ordinary glanced at a paper 
held by the governor; his eyes brightened ; 
and clasping his hands, he fervently uttered, 
“Thank God !” 

The governor then turned to St. Giles, 
who suddenly looked anxious and restless. 
“Prisoner,” he said, “it.is my happiness to 
inform you that his gracious majesty has 
been mercifully pleased to spare your life.— 
You will not suffer with the unfortunate men 
to-morrow. You understand me, boy”—for 
St. Giles looked si ddenly stupefied—* you 
understand te, that the good king, whom 
| you should ever pray for, has, in the hope 
that you will turn from the wickedness of 

our ways, determined to spare your life '— 

ou will be sent out of this country ; and 
time given you that, if you properly use, will 
make you a good and honest man.” 

St. Giles mase no answer, but trembled 
violently froin head to foot. ‘Then Lis face 
flushed red as flame, and covering it with his 
hands, he fell upon his knees; and the tears 
ran streaming through his fingers. ‘ Pray 
with me; pray for me!” he cried, in a bro- 
ken voice, to the ordinary. 

And the ordinary knelt, and rendered up 
“humble and hearty thanks” for the mercy 
of the king! 

We will not linger in the prison; St. 
Giles was destined for Botany Bay. Mr. 
Capstick was delighted, in his own way, 
that the ends of justice would be satisfied ; 
and whilst he rejoiced with the triumph of 
justice, he did not forget the evil doer; for 
St. Giles received a packet from the muffin 
maker containing sundry little comforts for 
his voyage. 

“We shall never see him again, Jem,” 
said Mrs, Aniseed, as she left Newgate 
weeping; having taken her farewell of the 
young transport. “He’s gone forever from 
us. 





“Not he,” said Bright Jem; we shall see 
him again another feller qauite—a true man, 


forwards, and singing one of the melodies | yet; I'm sure of it.” 


Whether Bright Jem was a troe prophet 
will in due season be discovered by the pa- 


turnkey vainly endeavored to soothe and in- | tient reader of the next chapters. 








Tave.—There is no such thing a8 non- 
education. Every human being is educated ; 


now, relieved of importunity, did he forego | ‘hat is to say every human being derives 
the bravado that had eupported him, and sol- principles of conduct and habits of action 


from the authority, the conversation and the 


he, with none other but the eye of God in | ®%4™ le of those by whom he is surround- 


ed. e thief is educated, and the pick- 


wither beneath the look; and, on bending pocket is most sedulously educated. There 


is no schoo! in the world where more heed is 
given to the progress of the pupil than that in 


No. Yet| Which a Fagin acts as a master, and an art- 
thoughts deep, anxious thoughts were broo- ful Dodger as head assistant! Obscenity 
ding in his heart. His face grew older with and Biasphemy have their professors, whose 


lectures are very effective in training efficient 


ing seemed compressed, intensified in one pupils. Vice opens schools as well us vir- 

Gloomily, yet with whetted eyes, he | 3 crime has rewards for the zealous, and 
punishments for the refractory, quite as effi- 
of rectitude. 
Let this great truth once be thoroughly ap- 


as those at the dis 





idle, yet flattering question that his soul put | Prehended. 


The Water Cure. 


We have read various sober, methodical, 
matter-of-fact descriptions of the way in which | 
people are washed clean from disease at the 
* water cure” establishments; but here is 
one, supplied by a vietim at Brattleboro’ for 
the New Haven Herald, which does up the 
process in a vivid, graphie, humorous kind 
of way, highly effective, but probably not a 
whit less truthful than the dullest of the 
others. — Mass. Spy. 

“A feeble young man leaves his home and | 
the nursing cares of a doating mother or fund 
wife, and comes here away North among the | 
hills, to seek the will o’wisp angel of health | 
—in other words, to get his stomach washed | 
out and his liver putinorder, Afteranight’s ; 
balmy repose, or rather in the midst of a | 
night's slumbers, in which he dreams of fice- | 
side and home and the maternal coffee aad 
toast that await his awakening, the door of 
his chamber opens, and in walks a figure 
with shaggy hair and bare and brawny arms, © 
who shakes the slumberer and rouses him 
with the hollow spoken words, ** your bed is 
ready.” Your bath is ready, he means, with- | 
out the politeness of asking, ** Are you ready 
for your bed?” As inexorable as fate he 
stands, while the miserable victim rises and 
denudes himself till no covering but his skin 
shields his shrinking nerves from the chill 
air through the open window. 

The tormentor then strips the bed and 


"speads first a blanket and then over it a thick 


sheet just wet in water at 46° Fahrenheit.— 
Upon this the shivering, shrinking patient, 
with his whole surface in a state of goose- 
fleshiness, extends his length, and feels him- 
self instantly enveloped in its folds. Then 
blanket after blanket is laid over and tucked 
in, till he takes the form and has somewhat 
the feelings of an Egyptian mummy, just | 
dead and cold, bound hand and foot, and) 
wrapped up for the tomb. He is then left to 

his own reflections and the active powers of | 
nature. He considers that if the building | 
should take fire, he would probably, in his | 
helpless condition, be roasted alive; and | 
makes up his mind that he would not mind 

a roasting much provided it were ina warm 

fire. Soon, however, nature rallies her forces, | 
and the blood vessels are in excited action.— 
First, the surface of the body becomes warm, 
then the sheet, then every thing is heated to 
the steaming point; and there ensues a most 
soothing, sweet, and heart-softening sensa- 
tion, in which he again falls asleep, and 
dreams of paradise and a bed of rose-leaves. 

“ Ah, whence is that spectre that pulls off 

his clothes, 

Ah, whence is that splash that now “larums 

his ear?’ 

It is the same kind-hearted villain as be- 
fore, who, without deigning a single word, | 
throws off blanket after blanket, and com- 
fortable after comfortable, till only one enve- | 
lope is left, when he seizes him by the shoul- 
ders, lifts him upright in the bed, uncovers 
his feet, puts on a pair of slippers, throws a 
blanket over the head, and says, * follow | 
me.’ With one eye open, as docile as a | 
lainb led to sacrifice, feeling like a fool, and | 
looking just like Lazarus coming out of the | 
grave, he goes slipshod down stairs, seats — 
himself ina tub of water at 72° where a buck- 
et full is pounced over him, and two rough | 
hands rub him well, ‘ But that is nothing | 
—that ain’t.” | 

Before him is the terrible plunge bath, 14 | 
feet by 20, and 4 or 44 deep. Its surface is | 
so clear that it seems only a tank of air with | 
a slight emerald tinge. Vain imagination! | 
That liquid is as real as rock, and cold as the 
double extract of icebergs, and into that— ; 
wretched mortal—must you plunge. So here 
goes; one splash, and he rises to the top, feel- 
ing an icicle thrust through his heart. Out 
he scrambles and back again to the half bath, 
which now feels like hot water, to be again 
rubbed. ‘Then a dry rubbing witha sheet 
and he is clothed quickly for a walk, and he 
struts forth to meet the sun, with nerves 
braced up to such a pitch that he cares not 
what he meets. 

Over hill and through dell he stumps it 
with vigor, till presently the reaction is com- 
plete, and he feels as if he had swapped him- 
self away for another man. If he has even 
the humblest knowledge of whistling, he 
puts it in practice, or speeds along meditat- 
ing, the first half of the walk, upon the beau- 
ties of nature, and the latter half on the pro- 
bable quantity of breakfast required to satis- 
fy an appetite that has become more shark- 
like than human. 





A Warning to Smokers. 


A Friend writes to us that he has been 
somewhat amused by an anecdote related to 
him by an aged friend who knew the lady 
and vouched for its truth. We confess that 
we have been a great deal amused by the 
story, an? have no doubt that our 1eaders 
will be; so here it is. 

A late number of “The Friend” records 
the death of a most excellent and venerable 
lady, a much beloved and faithful member 
of the Society of Friends. Until within a 
few years she was a most inveterate smoker. 
Indeed her pipe was not idle even in the 
night watches, her wakeful hours being 
cheered by frequent puffs at the fascinating 
weed. But on a certain night she had a 
dream. She dreamed that she died and went 
to the gate of heaven and asked if her naine 
was in the Book of Life. The angel went 
and looked, and returned, saying, * it is not 
there.” * Do look again,” said she, * fur it 
must be there.” ith a countenance ex- 

ressive of the deepest solicitude, the angel 
voked again, but soon returned, and said 
weeping, ‘it is not there.” * Oh, do look 
once more,” implored she; “I have had an 
assurance that it is there.” ‘The lowly and 
lovely angel, his brightness and beauty veil- 
ed in grief, went and looked again. After a 
while the radiant spirit returned, and with a 
welcome smile, joyfully said, * Yes it is 
there; but it was so covered and clouded 
with tobacco smoke that we couldn't see it. 

The aged matron awoke; and believing, 
with George Fox, that there are but three 
kinds of dreams—those caused by “ multi- 
plicity of business,” “ whisperings of Sa- 
tan,” and “the true night vision,”"—had no 
difficulty In deciding at once, and believing 
ever afterwards, that her dream was of the 
latter class. It was not many minutes be- 
fore the pipe was dashed upon the floor, and 
the venerable lady never smoked again.— 
May every smoker take warning and go and 


do likewise. 
[Fall River All Sorts. 


Of all the tricks a man’s passions play 
him, that is about the cunningest when he 





Tue Go-Berween.—There is, perhape, 
not a more odious character in the world than 
that of the go-between—by which we mean 
that creature who carries to the ear of one 
neighbor every injurious observation that ha 
pens to drop from another. Such a person is 
the slanderer’s herald, and is altogether more 


odious than the slanderer himself. By his 


ofliciousness he mokes that poison effective 


| which else were inert, for three-fourths of the 


slander in the world would never injure their 
object, except by the malice of the go-be- 
tweens, who, under the mask of friendship, 
act the part of double traitors. 








Coverlet & Carpet Weaver 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC AGAIN, 

Not for office, but to solicit a continuation 
of favors heretofore bestowed from his old 
customers, and as many new oncs as will fa- 
vor him with a trial. As a farther induce- 
ment I have this spring obtained several new 
figures for wy double coverlet loom, some of 
which will be put in operation in a few days 
from this date. Spin the woolen yarn 14 
cuts to the pound, and bring 32 cuts after it 
is double and twisted, and 31 cuts cotton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolen, 24 cuts 
blue and 8 cuts red. Iam about putting in 
operation a loom to weave the same figures 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dove 
ble ones, which will bring every object and 
flower to a complete point. Spin the wool- 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the pound, 20 
cuts when doubled and twisted, and } povnd 
No. 8 single white cotton will fill one; 20 
cuts No. 8 cotton double and twisted, 10 
cuts single cotton No. 5, color the 10 cute 
No. 5 blue will warp one. 1 put in opera- 





‘tion two new figures on my other half don 


ble coverlet loom. 

Figured table Linen, Ingraine and othet 
Carpets wove as formerly at the old stand on 
Green street, Salem, Columbiana co., O. 

JAMES McLERAN. 

May 23, 1817. 





PORTABLE VAPOR BATH. 





Jenepian Darrow, of Youngstown, Ma- 
honing co., Ohio, having purchased of Pro- 
fessor Bronson, the right of Hicks & Minors 


| patent Portable Vapor Bath, both for Colum- 


biana and Mahoning counties, (except the 
towns of Poland and Boardman) is prepared 
to fill all orders with dispatch. Persons 
wishing to purchase will please direct to Jed- 
ediah Darrow, Youngstown, Mahoning Cv., 
Ohio. 

O¢p The Chairs are constructed in a su-* 
perior and improved style, for giving the or- 
dinary warm bath in private families, and by 
individuals; also for administering medicine 
in the form of vapor for the cure of cutane- 
ous and other morbid erruptions of the body. 


‘THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 


Has recently received considerable additions 
to its Stock of Books and Stationary from 
New York and Philadelphia, and now offers 
to its “ friends, and the public generally,” as 
cheap and well-selected alot as can be found 
any where in the county, to say the least.— 
The subscribers have taken especial pains to 
ascertain where the best Publications of the 
day were to be had, as well as the standard 

LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
and now have the pleagtire of saying that they 
have secured an excellent variety of the best 
and most popular. Also, a full assortment of 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 

lately from Cincinnati. 

All orders for Books, singly or by the lot, 
cheerfully and promptly attended to. 

GALBREATH & HOLMES, 
Salem, June 4, 1847. 











LOOKING GLASSES. 

In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 


REMOVAL, 


Grorce Onr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fure making their Spring purchases elsewhere 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased nomber 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 
Salem, Dec. 1846. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, 46° 


JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And also a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE, 
March 22, 1847. 

















DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wea- 
tern,) Drags and Medicines, Paints, Oi} 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, a = sale at 


Salem, O. Ist m2. 30th. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles, 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 











is persuaded that he is , even at 


| the same time that he is gratifying them. 


PITTSBURGH, 


2 


